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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process:of preparing and issuing 
the paper A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of oceu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a. 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. | 


A SUMMER cruise to the Mediterranean that | 
includes touching at Bermuda and the 
Azores, and visiting the principal ports of 
Spain, France, and Italy—does such a trip 
suggest school work to the average boy? It is 
the program that will engage the attention of 
100 young men who are students in the Massa- 
chusetts Nautical Training-School; but with 
all the pleasant experiences of travel over the 
ocean and to strange lands there will be the 
daily routine of the work that is to fit the boys 
for their life as ship’s officers. The school- | 
ship, which will sail from Boston late in May, | 
is the Ranger, formerly a gunboat, turned 
over by the government to take the place of 
the old Enterprise, which the training-school | 
has used since 181. Boys must be between 
sixteen and twenty years of age when they 
enter the school. The course is two years in 
length. Q 


HE famous old schooner Polly, still in 

service on the New England coast at the 
age of 108 years, has a new owner, and will 
soon be able to enjoy the rest she has so well 
earned. The Boston man who has bought the 
old craft is convinced that she has played her 
part long enough in the life of the high seas. 
He plans to moor the old schooner at City 
Point, South Boston, or in the Charles River 
Basin, where she may end her days unvexed 
by winds and storms, and where visitors can 
compare her with the great vessels that have 
taken her place in the commercial world. 

a 
HEN Arlington, Massachusetts, dedicates 
its new town hall next month,—a hall | 

that the people regard as the finest public | 
building of its kind in the state,—an elaborate | 
outdoor pageant on the shore of Upper Mystic | 
Lake will mark the event. In all respects— | 
dialogue, music, costumes, and arrangement— | 
the pageant will be original, for Arlington has 
many cultivated and public-spirited citizens, 
and some of them have been at work for months 
to insure a successful celebration. Much of 
the pageant will be based on the local history | 
of Arlington, or Menotomy, as they called it in | 
colonial days. About a thousand persons will 
take part. The shore of Mystic Lake, one of 
the most beautiful spots in Greater Boston, is 
an ideal place to stage a great moving picture. 
The performance will last two days, June 6th 
and 7th. ss 


& 


MAINE contractor has taken the unusual 
job of moving a village of thirty dwelling- 
houses over a mountain to a point seven miles 
distant. Bigelow, the village that is to move, 
is at the terminus of the Sandy River and | 
Rangeley Lakes Railroad. It grew up round | 
a big sawmill. Fire destroyed the woods that 
supplied the mill with lumber, and then the 
millitself. Stratton, a thriving manufacturing 
town on the other side of Bigelow Mountain, 
has need of the thirty small dwelling-houses 
that the Bigelow mill employés and their fam- 
ilies occupied, and so the contractor will haul 
them one by one over the winding mountain 
road. Mount Bigelow, which is the second 
highest mountain in Maine, is named for an 
officer of the ill-fated Arnold expedition that 
in 1775 made its way through this part of the 
Maine wilderness to the walls of Quebec. 
UPERINTENDENT Dyer of the public 
schools of Boston has expressed himself 
with much emphasis in opposition to ‘‘frills’’ 
in connection with the graduating exercises. 
He opposes expensive dresses, flowers, elab- 
orate programs, and the presentation of gifts. 
He wants the teachers to continue the regular 
school exercises right up to the day of gradu- | 
ation, and not give time to rehearsals and | 
preparations that divert the minds of the! 
pupils from their studies. He urges that re-| 
view work be made incidental to the regular | 
program of advance work to the end of the | 
term. His recommendations are to the end 
that no time shall be wasted, and that the 
close of the school year and the awarding of | 
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{ought to give to the regular school work. 
| Moreover, the cost of an elaborate graduation 


| the class. - 


| be replaced as fast as possible, so the flying- | 
| cage will soon be as attractive as ever. 


| their ranks—either in disguise, or openly ac- 


| officer supposed, naturally, she was carrying 


| same tongue, ‘‘and in California, and in those 
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the diplomas shall be marked by simplicity. 
Too often both teachers and pupils give time 
to preparations for graduation day that they 


is often a serious matter to some members of 





HEN the children of Boston made their | 

first visits to Franklin Park this spring, | 
they found that barely a third of their 150 bird | 
friends that occupied the great flying-cage last 
fall had survived the winter. Nearly 100 rare 
and beautiful birds, collected at great expense 
from distant parts of the world, had died during 
the winter, most of them from pneumonia. 
The flamingoes from Florida, the storks from 
Germany, the cranes from Egypt, China, and 
India, the blue marsh-hens from Brazil, the 
peacocks from Asia, the beautiful Victoria 
pigeons from Central Africa—these and others | 
found the New England winter too severe for | 
them, but the chief reason for the losses was | 
the delay in having the winter quarters ready 
when the cold weather began. The birds will 


MODERN AMAZONS. 
A* nurses, commissaries, and even fighters, 





women have played a prominent part | 
among the Balkan allies. One recent | 
picturesque photograph from the scene of war | 
showed a handsome girl, a volunteer in the 
Servian army, standing, rifle in hand, and 
smiling down upon her soldier lover and com- 
rade, who, kneeling gracefully before her, 
was lacing up her high military boots! < 
There are few countries that have not, at 
one time or another, had women soldiers in 


cepted despite their sex. Two women fought 
among the soldiers of the Revolution. England, 
France, and Germany have all had military 
heroines. Germany, which traditionally de- 
mands of its women only softness and domes- 
ticity, has nevertheless had its full share. 
One of them, Eleonore Prochaska, had saved | 
her wages as a cook to buy her man’s equip- 
ment. In her last battle, when storming some 
heights under heavy fire, she snatched a drum 
from a fallen Frenchman, and beat the charge 
as she advanced. 

‘*You can sew, cook, wash, sing, and shoot 
better than any of us,’’ said the comrade at 
her side, admiringly, ‘‘and now -it seems you 
can drum, too.’’ 

A moment later she was mortally wounded. 
As she fell, she called to the nearest officer, 
with a dying flash of pride and humor: | 

**Lieutenant, I’ma eo ahd 

Another girl, Anna Lihring, only eighteen, 
was traced and claimed by her father after 
she had enlisted; but her captain refused to 
dismiss so fine a soldier. A young dressmaker, 
— Kruger, who made her own uniform 
before enlisting, won the Iron Cross for 
bravery. Maria Werder, a farmer’s wif 
served undiscovered with her husband, an 
was promoted to be a sergeant, although he 
remained a private. 

An amusing contrast to these genuinely 
gallant women is afforded by Johanna Stegen, 
who quite by accident won a reputation for 
heroism. She and a companion, Caroline 
Berger, were caught by chance in the fighti 
lines at the Battle of Liineberg. Caroline 
to what cover she could find, tore off her 
apron, and bindi the hurts of the 
wounded who crawled there also. 

Johanna, spying a heap of cartridges, tore 
off her apron also, and began to fill it, for she 
mistook them for rouleauz of coin. A passing 





ammunition to the front, and gave her orders 
where to take it, orders which she dared not 
disobey. Apronful after apronful of cartridges 
she carried—and the next day found herself 
acclaimed a heroine. 

Her apron was tied to a staff and borne 
proudly at the head of the regiment. Men 
cheered her; the king praised her; she sat at 
his right hand at a banquet. Later, she married 
— was lionized by the fashionable ladies of 

erlin. 





MEANT IN COURTESY. 


N ‘*Wild Wales,’’ by Mr. George Borrow, 

occurs a pleasant little story of instinctive 

courtesy. Walking through a rough part of 
that interesting country, and wishing to make 
sure of his way, Mr. Borrow stopped and asked 
a mason who was repairing a house if any one 
eould direct him. 

‘*S8i, senor,’’ came the 4 response. | 
Then turning to a lad, he said in Welsh: | 
" a this gentleman the way to Tafarn | 
xoch. ’” | 

Speaking in Spanish, I asked how he had 
acquired that language. 

“*T have been in Chile, sir,’’ said he, in the 








ylaces I learned Spanish. I sailed out of 
ziverpool as a mariner. ’’ 

‘“*And how is it,’’ said I, ‘‘that being a 
mariner and sailing in a Liverpool ship you 
do not speak English ?’’ 

‘“*T speak English perfectly well, sefior,’’ 
said the man. 

‘*Then how in the name of wonder,’’ said 
I, speaking English, ‘‘came you to answer me 
in Spanish? I am an Englishman.’’ 

‘*T can scarcely tell you how it was, sir,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘but I saw Welsh was not your 
lang e, and as I had — up some Span- 
ish, I thought it would only fair to answer 
you in it.’’ 

‘*The long and the short of it was,’’ said I, 
‘that you took me for a foreigner, and thought 
that it would be no more than polite to answer 
me in a foreign language. ’’ 

an dare say it was so, sir,’’ replied the man, 
smiling. 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 


It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 








to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department 
The Youth’s Companion, Bost 























MAIN BUILDING 
In the foothills of the White M 1 7 buildi 





including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. 
e te dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home economics, includ- 
ing Sewing, Dr ki and D tic Science. 
Moderate rates. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
s of Seminary facu ty. gy i and athletic 
. House mother. All expenses $350. For in- 
formation of either department address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, W.H. 

















Eat 


| 
PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO. 








UNKET 


The whole family 
rejoice when it’s served 
as a dessert. 

Tasty, delicious, 
pure, nutritious. 

It's the best food for 
children and invalids. 
10 acsscits 10 cents 


At your druggist or grocer. 


Half Price 


Second midsummer sale be- 
Day-old gins June 15th (July 1st for 
Chicks 8-weeks-old chicks). Prices 
: cut in two up to September 
8-weeks-— ist. 100 day-old chicks and 
old 
Chicks, 


eggs for the price of fifty. 
Pittsfield strain is the strong- 
Hatching 
Eggs 





est, earliest maturing, best 
laying Rocks grown. You 
need this blood in your fiocks. 
Write for complete summer 
price list and catalogue. 





18 Main St., Pittsfield, Maine 
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RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. We 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., Ron 
SALEM, MASS. 


SITLL RAL 














RUST PROF 
Wik TZNGES 





RE made in handsome 

designs to suit every need. 

We will erect them for you 

anywhere in New England. 
Write for Catalog and prices. 

WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 











The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm pur poses—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘““D” AND LET OUR 

ENGINEERS FIGURE 


LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Mew York Office: '37 Warren Bt. = 












Sanitary Homes 
make for health, 
and one room in the 
house that should 
have special atten- 
tionisthe bathroom. 

How is yours? Is 
it supplied with 


“Handifold” 


The SANITARY 



























Toilet Paper? Next time you 
It’s made from fresh, need Toilet Paper 
new, wa . 
nothing ee simply say 
Handifold | ge H e ” 
ame Handifold 
The dealer 
will know. 





OUT YOUR NEEDS. 





A SHUMAN ¢ 


THE SERVICE STORE 


(( 





The most practical and 
economical school and play 
suit for growing boys. 
Made from a special grade 
of double and twist cassi- 
mere, it offers remarkable 
resistance to hard usage. 
Guaranteed all wool and 
fast color, seams taped, 
buttons securely fastened, 
pockets extra strong, seat 
reinforced, extra pieces and 
buttons with each suit. 


Ages 7 to 17. 


Price 





Our Copyrighted 


**Knockabout” Suit 





SHUMAN CORNER, 


$6.00 
BOSTON. 
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HIRTY years ago, 
T when drought, 

grasshoppers and 
potato-beetles had done 
their worst, the entire 
annals of poverty might 
have been searched in 
vain for a parallel to 
the destitution that pre- 
vailed among many of 
the homesteaders of 
Nebraska. 

At that time my 
family were living in a 
sod house on the prairie, 
about four miles from 
the Missouri River. 
The crops had wholly 
failed. From September 
till November that fall 
we had nothing to eat 
except a little drought- 
pinched corn that we 
hulled with lye from 
willow wood-ashes, a 
few bushels of watery 
potatoes, the size of wal- 
nuts, and now and then 
a duck that my older 
brother Sidney snared 
at the slough. It wasa 
cheerful day with us 
when my sister Lily 
succeeded in catching a 
gopher in a box-trap— 
for even gophers were 
scarce and lean. 

We had a cow, but 
she gave less than a 
pint of thin, blue milk. 
The dry prairie was as 
bare as a board, and the poor animal had 
gnawed into the earth for the grass roots. 

As for the winter that followed—to this day, 
even in the hottest weather, I shiver when I 
recall the blizzards that lasted for days at a 
time, when we had hardly a stick of wood for 
fuel. We curled up like torpid animals in 
that little dark, dismal sod house, and suffered 
the long days through. 

In March, after we began to thaw out a 
little and take hope again, the Missouri came more than seven or eight 
and drove us away. For a week we had heard | feet when: it was time for him to go back to | 
the ice-gorges rumbling like distant thunder; 
then, in a single night, the mighty river rose | would come home again the following Satur- | 
and spread out twenty miles in width. My | | day, and try to get water for us. 
father waked us at three o’clock in the morn- The next morning Sidney, Lily and I drew 
ing; and we had to drive as fast as we could | lots to see who should go to the river for water. 
with our mule and buckboard in order to reach | I was the unlucky one, and was gone till nearly 
a neighbor’s house two miles away on higher | noon. When I returned, I found Sidney down 
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exclaimed. Now, to dig to 
a depth of ten feet or more 


ground. | in the hole, digging, and Lily hauling the dirt | 


After crops had failed the second year, my | up inanold pail. After we had had our dinner, 
father went to work at his old trade in one of | all three of us worked at it again, for we were 
the railway shops at Sioux City, and my mother | curious to see what the pipe had stuck in. 
became a stewardess on one of the river steam-| Father had started the hole fully eight feet 
boats that ran from Yankton down to Kansas | in diameter, so that it would not cave in, and 
City. She left home in August, and did not | we kept it at about that size. 
return till the river froze. Sidney, Lily and In an hour we reached the obstruction. I 


I lived by ourselves at the claim. My father | was digging at the time, and came to a hard, 
drove home every second Saturday 


night, | flat surface. I cleared away the dirt, and 
with the mule and buckboard, and generally | shoveled it out clean. The obstacle was not 
brought us a bushel of corn-meal, a box of salt | rock, but a solid floor of plank, on which I 
fish, and a gallon of molasses. One night in | could see the remains of old tar and canvas. 
September he brought a sledge, and four or| First Sidney, and then Lily got down into the 
five iron tubes from the boiler of a dismantled | hole. We could not understand what the thing 
locomotive at the shops, with which to ‘‘drive’’ | was. Sidney brought the ax, and chopped 
a well for us. | round the pipe till we got it out. The chips 
We had always taken our water from the | | were like those from a sound pine beam; but 
slough; but that fall the slough was dry, and | the floor sounded hollow under the ax strokes, 
for a week before father came down the last | and when we pulled out the ‘‘point,’’ we 
time we had to carry water in a bucket all | found there was an empty black cavity below, 
the way from the river! | from which a strange musty smell came up. 
‘*Drive-wells,’’ as they were called, came| We were puzzled, and a little frightened. 
into use that year. In some places people | We climbed out, and did not go near the place 
could get water in a few hours by driving | again that day or the next. 
down an iron pipe with a perforated steel | But by Wednesday our curiosity got the 
point, and attaching a pump to the upper end | | better of our fears. Sidney chopped the hole 
of the pipe. | out larger, and thrust down into it a tallow 
Father did not reach home that night till | candle on a willow stick. Underneath the 
nearly eleven o’clock, and had to leave at noon | tarred floor there was a large cavity, or room, 
the next day in order to get back to his work. | fully seven feet deep. 
Nevertheless, he started the next morning to| We chopped the hole out larger still, so that 
drive a well for us in the bed of the slough, | light from above shone in; but neither Sidney 
about fifty yards from our sod house. |nor I ventured to go down there that day. 
The ground was fairly soft, and the tube | On Friday we nailed a ladder together, lighted 
went down six inches at every stroke of the | a candle, and climbed down through the hole 
Sledge, for ten or eleven feet. Suddenly it in the floor. The cavity below appeared to be 
Struck an obstacle. Father said that it was|/a long room, with a number of doors that 
probably a buried log, and that the ‘‘point’’ | were off the hinges or that hung awry—doors 
at the end of the tube would go through, and | that opened into smaller rooms where by the 
went on striking. vandle-light we could see pitchers and bowls, 
But the obstacle proved too hard. Moreover, | many of which were broken; and also what 


when we tried to pull the tube out, we found | seemed to be shelves with blankets on them. 
that we could not move it, even with a lever 
purchase, 

**We will have to dig it out!’ 


In some of the rooms we saw chests and boxes. 
We did not remain down there long that first 
father 


with a shovel is a hard | 
task. He had got down no} 


time; to tell the truth, we were afraid. But | late the next morning. 
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THE CAVITY BELOW APPEARED TO BE A LONG ROOM 


TALES OF THE MISSOUN RIVER 


————--7—] IV. OUR FIRST WELL IN NEBRASKA. [sy 
BY FITZROY GREENLEAF. 





| the next day we went down 
again, and brought out five 
or six large bowls and sev- 
eral pitchers of white ware 
| with a purple band round 
the top. On one side of the long room were 


| full of platters, plates, cups and saucers, all of | 
the same white ware with the purple bands. 

Much of it was broken, and lay in confused 
| heaps; but we carried up twenty-eight plates, 
more than twice that number of cups and | 
saucers, pitchers of all sizes, and one big platter | 
two feet long. \e also found a drawer full of | 
rusted knives and forks, to the number of at 
least a hundred. 

My sister was delighted with those dishes. 
She piled them on the table in our sod house, 


| and then made stacks on both sides of the door | 


outside. When night came we were so excited 
over what we were finding that we could hardly 
wait for morning to come. As soon as it was 


light, Sidney and I were down there rum- | 


maging again, opening the boxes and chests 
that we had seen in the side rooms. Some of 
the boxes were locked, but we pried the lids off. 
Many had clothing in them, yellowed and 


molded, suits of clothes and piles of underwear, | 
In some were pistols | 
}and bowie-knives, and in one a purse with a 
In another | 


gloves and fur mittens. 


little more than six dollars in silver. 
we found a Bible and a hymn-book; in still 
another we found among the mildewed clothes 
a copy of ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ bound in red morocco, 
and also a copy of ‘‘Deerslayer.’’ In another 
of the little side rooms were two rusted muskets 
with flint-locks ; and about midway of the long 
room was a stove with the funnel crushed 
down into the top of it. 

At one end of the long room we discovered | 
another pantry, containing more crockery. 
We were bringing up stuff all day long. We 
filled every nook and corner of our little sod 


| house, and then of the old clothes, dishes, 


copper kettles and tinware we made stacks 


round the house outside that reached to the | 


eaves ! 

There were more than fifty buffalo-skins, 
and almost as many webs of red cotton cloth, 
but all were very moldy. 


‘*What will father say when he comes?” | 


Lily kept exclaiming. 
‘*Let’s not tell him where it came from, at 
first,’’ Sidney said. ‘‘See what he will say.’’ 
We looked for him that night, and watched 
throughout the evening till midnight; but he 
did not come. At last we fell sound asleep, 
and were so tired that we did not wake until 


A noise outside roused | 
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Lily; father had come. 
When she opened the 
door he was sitting on 
the buckboard, staring 
at the house. Probably 
there was never a man 
more astonished on get- 
ting home. 

‘ Lily, what’s hap- 
pened here?’’ were his 
first words. ‘*Where in 
the world did all that 
stuff come from ?’’ 

**It came out of the 
new well, father,’’ Lily 
replied. 

**Out of the well? 
What do you mean?’’ 

**We got it out of the 
well,’’ Lily repeated. 

**Are you crazy, child? 
Are you crazy—or am I? 
Where are the boys?’’ 

Sidney and I made 
our appearance, and led 
him to the hole. 

‘*Must have been some 
old warehouse !’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘But that 
couldn’t be, either.’’ 

Lily brought a candle, 
and he climbed down 
into the long room. 
After looking about, 
he took the ax and 
chopped a hole in the 
floor. There was an- 
other big, dark cavity 
below, with water in it. 
He continued to explore, 
and several times struck 
with the ax on iron, which clanged in a 
strange, hollow way. 

At last he came up. ‘‘It was a steamboat, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve found the engine and boilers. 
It was a steamboat that got buried here years 
ago. But how it ever came to be so far from 
the river is more than I can tell.’’ 

It was not till a year or two later that we 
learned what was probably the truth of the 
matter. 

Away back in 1842, a Missouri steamboat, 
called the Mandan, on its way down from 


Sioux City; but as he set off, he said that he | four or five apertures like cupboards, all piled | Fort Union to St. Louis, was overtaken by 


winter, and frozen into the ice. The crew 
| and passengers abandoned the boat, and reached 
Council Bluffs on foot. 

In March there came a freshet that inundated 
the whole valley and made great changes in 
the river-bed, for in many places it filled up the 
old channel and cut a new one. The Mandan 
| was never found; people supposed that it 
| had been broken up by the ice and washed 
| away. 

Apparently the river had made a ‘‘cut-off,’’ 
and left the steamer where the bend of the 
stream had been, four miles from the new 
channel. During the great spring flood, sand 
| and alluvial matter had filled up this old bend, 
and had buried the Mandan completely out of 
sight. The ice had probably knocked down 
the funnels and torn off the pilot-house; for 
we afterward dug out not only both funnels, 
but the bell and whistle. 

As the wreck was on our claim, father 
thought that after all the years that had passed, 
what was left there belonged to us more than 
to any one else. He gave up his job at Sioux 
| City, and we all set to work to excavate the 
hull and save whatever was valuable. 

We worked for five weeks, and got out great 
piles of the old planking, boards, doors, and 
even windows. ‘There was plenty of material 
for building a cabin twenty feet by fifteen; 
we used a part of one of the rusted funnels for 
a chimney, and hung the old bell in a little 
forked belfry on the roof, and ran a wire 
from it in at a window. When all that was 
| done, there was enough planking and timber 
| left to give us fire-wood all the following 
| winter. 

The cabin was not half large enough to 
contain the old furniture, tables, crockery, 
kettles, tinware, and other stuff that we had 





|saved. We had a pile outside the house, 
|larger than a stack of straw, and allowed 


several settlers’ families to help themselves 
from it. 

Mother came home somewhat unexpectedly. 
We had not heard from her for nearly two 
months. The boat she was on had gone down 
to Kansas City, and at that time there was 
no way of sending letters to us. She came to 
Sioux City by stage, and there hired a settler 
to take her home on a prairie-wagon. She 
had two trunkfuls of clothing and other things 
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for us, bought with her earnings, and she had 
not heard a word of what we had found 
during her absence. 

Just at sunset on one of the first days of 
November Lily saw the wagon coming across 
the prairie. We guessed it might be mother, | 
and father began ringing the bell on top of | 
our new cabin. 

The team drove up; and mother was as much | 
astonished as father had been when he came 
home from Sioux City. We were all keeping | 


ZS THE COMPANION 


OSS 
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quiet inside, and the bell was going dong ! | quickly,and every moment her face lighted with | doctor. ‘‘I can tell you what the matter is 


dong ! dong! 

Then we all ran out, crying, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, O mother !’’ 
‘Lily, boys, what has happened ?’’—exactly 
what father had said that Sunday morning 
when he came home. 

No doubt the loss of the Mandan in those 
bygone days distressed her owners ; but finding 
her was a great stroke of luck for us during those 
first hard years of pioneer life in Nebraska. 


END OF SERIES. 
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IKE a joyous young | 
whirlwind, 
Rachel MeCoy 

burst into the quiet 

home _ sitting - room. 

‘* Mother McCoy !”’ 

she cried. ‘I want 

you to listen, please!’’ 

Her mother looked 
up with that gentle 
air of interest that she never failed to summon 
for her children’s enthusiasms. 

‘*T met Miss Chloe Deane down-town,’’ 
Rachel began, ‘tand she asked me what I 
thought of taking the telephone exchange— 
running it here, you know, in this house. 
They decided two weeks ago to give it up, now 
that Mr. John’s come back with money enough 
to take care of them. He says they mustn’t 
bother with the thing any longer, and Miss 
Chloe and Miss Lydia are delighted. Right 
away they thought of me, and —’’ 

**And I know what you thought of, right 
away,’’ said Mrs. McCoy, smiling. 

‘**What I am always thinking of,’’ the girl 
replied, wistfully. ‘‘It means a way for my | 
music at last, if you and father are willing to 
let me accept. With a year or two of saving I 
could begin. ’’ 

Rachel had left her high school with one 
dear ambition—to study music, and in time to 





teach it. She had had small chance during 
school-days even to begin, although she had 
had a few lessons from the one instructor 
in town, Miss Lydia Deane, who soon had 
had to acknowledge that her pupil was over- 
taking her. So now Rachel’s music was 
at a standstill. The family fortunes were 
too slender to do more for her dream than 
buy a shiny piano, on the instalment plan; 
and rack her brain as she would, there . 
seemed no way to procure the means to the 
glorious end. Talent tingled in her finger- 
tips, but there, to all appearances, it was 
fated to remain. 

‘*We’ll talk it all over with your father, ’’ 
said Mrs. McCoy, secretly almost as excited 
as Rachel. ‘‘I suppose old Mrs. Deane will 
have a holiday from now on.’’ 

“Oh, old Mrs. Deane. She’s not well, 
Miss Chloe says—takes no interest in their 
new plans, and won’t eat. And that makes 
them all the gladder about giving up the 
exchange, especially as they’re going on with 
their teaching and sewing just the same. 

‘*And, mother,’’ Rachel continued, ‘‘I al- 
ready understand how to manage the switch- 
board, from helping when they were sick over 
there, and Miss Chloe says that a week or two 
more of practise will put me in good trim. And 
after a while, I can begin to save and save.’’ 

A family conference took place at supper, 
and finally the great question was settled in 
the affirmative. Mrs. McCoy would assist 
Rachel in the work, and fourteen-year-old 
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THE ASHTON EXCHANGE 


gS %P) Nancy Byrd Turner 


to hang up their receiver, else it’ll dangle 
all night and leak electricity.’’ She drew her 
head back like a turtle. 

‘*The idea,’’ remarked Miss Lydia, ‘‘of her 
lying there fretting over the telephone, when 
she’s freed for once from slaving over it!’’ 

Miss Lydia was the younger of the Deane 
sisters, and had always resented the presence 
of the exchange in her home. While her sister 
surrendered it rather from a sense of duty, 
Miss Lydia felt that she was bidding glad 
good-by to a loquacious intruder. 

Rachel was quiet at supper that evening, 
and answered the questions of her family so 
absently that her younger brother, Jimmie, 
commented facetiously on the fact. Rachel 
retorted, and then the little pricking worry 
slipped away, and she was her jolly self again. 

Miss Chloe came in the next day to help 
in case there should be any hitch. ‘‘John’s in 
yonder, trying to make mother laugh with his 
jokes,’’ she observed, as a bass voice boomed 
cheerily from the next room. ‘‘The doctor 
looks puzzled; but the fact is, she’s worn out 
with that switchboard. And we never could 
have got her away from it without John’s 
help.’’ 

‘*She used to seem so well, always,’’ Rachel 
ventured. g 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Miss Chloe, ‘‘but this reac- 
tion simply shows that she wasn’t. ’’ 

That second day, the work was troublesome. 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“LET ME GET THERE A MINUTE.” 


A thunder-storm had interfered with the cur- 
rent, and the wires seemed to twist and snarl 
with every call. In the afternoon Miss Chloe 
went down-town, and the clamorous subscri- 
bers appeared to be taking advantage of her 
absence to confuse the young operator. Rachel 


Linda might prove a great help. Ashton was | was repeating ‘‘ Number ?’”’ in weary crescendo, 
ten miles from the railroad, and although most | when she heard the wheels of Mrs. Deane’s 
of its citizens and the residents in the neigh- rolling-chair. A moment later the invalid was 
borhood owned telephones, the exchange was | beside her. 


| a different expression. 
she listened. All day she had been conscious 


|such as she remembered she had once felt 
| toward a talking doll. 


a throbbing medium that connected this lonely | walking. 


Rachel was stirred as | with Mrs. 


| 


Deane, ’’ she said. 


The doctor chuckled. ‘‘Let’s have the diag- 


And mother exclaimed, | of a vague exasperation with the switchboard, | nosis, Doctor McCoy. ’’ 


‘*She’s pining to get back to that telephone. 


Now the thing seemed | She’s run it fifteen years, ever since she stopped 


She’s been at it the first thing in 


| woman before her with the lives and hearts of | the morning and the last at night, and she 


her fellows. 
here, smoothed a rough place there; it was as 
if her small, knotted hands were weaving 
upon some busy loom, spinning a web over 
space. 

Worker and watcher started simultaneously 
when Miss Lydia flung the door open, and then 
turned with a little provoked ery: ‘‘Chloe, 
will you look at mother ?’’ 

As the wheel-chair disappeared into the 
bedroom, guided on either side by an aggrieved 
daughter, Rachel caught the sound of a quick 
sigh, a breath of combined exultation and dis- 
appointment. ‘‘What,’’ Miss Chloe demanded, 
‘+will the doctor say to this?’? And the old 
lady’s answer came, defiant, ‘‘Tom Bruce can 
say on.’’ 

The girl turned to her task. Over the buz- 
zing wire a faint, incoherent speech came to 
her ear, an insistent call of which she could 
make nothing. Again and again she asked 
what was wanted, and she was almost in 
despair, when Mrs. Deane’s voice rose clearly: 

**Chloe, quarrel if you want to, but help me 
out of this bed. Yonder’s little Harry Wilkins 
trying to call his mother. I know by the way 
Rachel answers. They’ve sent him away 
because of the children’s scarlet fever, and this 











““WHAT WILL THE DOCTOR SAY TO THIS?” 


time every night he gets homesick. I let him 

talk to his ma five minutes, and then he goes 

to sleep. But it takes me to get her past that 

trained nurse. Hand me my bedroom slip- 
%? 

Through the bravado of the long speech 
there ran a little quaver of fear lest Miss Chloe 
should thwart her at this crisis. 

When the patient had had her way, and Miss 
Chloe was putting her to bed again with the 
air of one recapturing a prisoner, Rachel gave 
her place to Miss Lydia, and slipped softly out 
of the house. Her day’s work was done, all 
but one task. 

‘If I don’t run, ’’ she said to herself, sharply, 
**T’ll back down before 1 get there. ’’ 

The windows of Doctor Bruce’s little office 
were mellow with light when Rachel reached 
it, and the doctor was inside, stretched out 
comfortably in his chair for a brief rest in the 
early dark. 

‘*Well, Ray McCoy?’’ he said, as the girl 


| 
| 
| 








| blunderbusses drove her out of her corner. 


Mrs. Deane straightened a tangle | hated to let the others take their turn.’’ 


Rachel told in detail the story of that after- 
noon, and her companion listened silently. 

‘*T know,’’ he said, slowly, as if to himself, 
when she stopped. ‘‘I remember. Weddings 
and funerals and births, goings and comings, 
formulas and receipts, and all the news of the 
four winds. Never talked it round, though; 
true to her trust. But it kept her in with the 
others. Loss of appetite, weakness, depres- 
sion—h’m! ’*Twas the breath of life, sure 
enough. Don’t see why I didn’t understand. 
Taking away her bread and butter, and then 
standing back to watch her perk up.’’ He 
stroked Rachel’s hair absently. ‘‘Well, I'll 
change the prescription, doctor, ’’ he remarked, 
as she got to her feet. ‘‘But look here, Ray 
McCoy! I did a lot of thinking while you 
were talking. The medicine I take away from 
her you’ll have to swallow. How about 
that?’’ 

Rachel’s answer was only a murmur. 

**How about the musical career ?’’ 

**Why, nothing about it, ’’ she replied, stoutly ; 
then as she went out, she turned to thrust her 
head back through the door. ‘‘ Next time you’re 
baftied in a case, Doctor Bruce,’’ she said, 
saucily, ‘*I’m at your service. ’’ 

The following morning, when Doctor Bruce 
came softly up the Deane steps, he almost 
stumbled over the wheel-chair on the 
veranda. Mrs. Deane was sitting idle; the 
untouched sewing had slid from her hands; 
in her old eyes, fixed on the far distance, 
was a look of listless indifference. 

The sight smote him. ‘‘ Martha,’’ he 
said, as he steered the chair into the house, 
‘*T’ve come to change your treatment. ’’ 

From a corner of the telephone - room 
Miss Chloe looked up with puckered brow 
and poised needle. ‘‘There! I had just 
settled mother out where it was cool!’’ 

**And we were going out presently to 
show her that lovely fancy stitch ‘she’s 
forgotten,’’ Miss Lydia chimed in. 

‘She doesn’t want to remember any 
fancy stitch,’’ said the doctor, brusquely. 
**Get up, Rachel.’? He leaned over the 
wheel-chair, and lifting Mrs. Deane bodily, 
placed her in the chair that Rachel had left. 
‘*Now,’’ he remarked in a satisfied tone, as 
he fitted the ear-piece clumsily over the 
willing head, ‘‘I’ve changed your medicine. 
One dose every morning for three hours, 
and every evening, late, for one.’’ 

The sisters were astonished, they were 
outraged ; they doubted his sanity. 

‘*Look here, girls,’? commanded Doctor 
Bruce, when they were at last speechless. He 
had seen them both open their eyes to the 
light of day, and when he said ‘‘Look,’’ they 
usually looked. ‘*Whose case is this?’’ 

Miss Chloe sniffed a little. ‘‘But now, when 
there’s no necessity for it any more,’’ she 
began, ‘‘and when mother’s sick from it, 
anyway —’’ 

‘“*There is necessity,’’ the doctor asserted, 
‘‘and she’s not sick from it, she’s sick for 
it. ”? 

Miss Lydia, with two bright spots in her 
cheeks, rushed into the fray. ‘‘Crippled, too,’’ 
she began. 

‘*Tt’s not Martha that’s crippled, and, any- 
way, she doesn’t work the switchboard with 
her feet; it’s this town that’s crippled for lack 
of telephone service. Ray, here, would make 
a first-rate pianoforte-tinkler, but Martha’s got 
telephoning down to an art. Ashton’s been 
demoralized ever since you two well-meaning 
I 


not a large one, and the three MeCoys were | 
confident that they could succeed with it. The | 
future musician was on fire with happy expec- | 
tation. 

The next day, ensconced in the big front | 
room at the Deane house, which for fifteen 
years had sheltered the local exchange, she | 
began her training. While she sat that morn- | 
ing busily responding to calls, it seemed as if | 
Ashton were suddenly all one tongue; and | 
from the next room, old Mrs. Deane’s monoto- 
nous arguing with her elder daughter flowed | 
on like a vexing undercurrent. Into the girl’s 
mind came a vision of the little old woman 
perched at this same window, bent crookedly 
before the board throughout the changing 
seasons. Then the picture faded, and her 
absorbing task went on, growing steadily 
easier and smoother, becoming more truly | 
her own as she mastered it. 

Miss Chloe thrust her head in at the door. 
‘*Rachel,’’ she said, ‘*ma’s pestering me with 
a dozen things to tell you. Don’t let Mary 
Watkins talk to young Mrs. Green more than 
ten minutes; she’ll hold the line all night if 
you don’t cut her off. And when Jasper 
Wright’s house calls up his store, ring long | 
and hard, because his children are forever 
falling into wells and things, and he has to be 
sent for in a hurry. And the Benson number | 
has changed lately ; and— Mercy, ma, isn’t that 
all? She says, charge those Graham children 


‘*Such goings on!’’ complained a querulous 


slid down on a hassock beside him, and he put | can’t and I won’t stand being rung up at all 


| girls come back !’’ 


| Too bad. 


old voice that never had been very cross before. 
‘*Child, you’ve put every call through crooked 
for the past hour. It takes me to mend the 
lightning’s mischief; it takes me.’’ She raised 
herself to her feet by Rachel’s shoulder, and 
stood peering down at her. The sharp tones 
softened, wheedling. 

‘*Honey, let me get there a minute; there’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t. Quick, before the 


a hand on her fluffy hair. 
Many a burden Rachel 
had unloaded at the feet 
of the stalwart old doctor, 
physician to hearts as well 
as to bodies. 

‘“T’m just from the 
Deanes’,’’ she began. 

‘*And how’s the in- 
valid? Have Chloe and 
Lydia conquered her yet? 
I don’t know how it is, — 
but there’s the smoke of 
battle in the air every 
time I call.’’ 

Rachel struggled with a 
laugh that rang feebly. 


Not without misgivings, Rachel yielded. 
She helped the old lady gently into the chair, 
arranged cushions and brought a footstool. 
Mrs. Deane went swiftly to work. The pa- 
thetic droop left her figure; in the waning | 
light, her face was as eager as a child’s. 

‘*That you, Allie Burns? Scott’s drug- 
store’s busy now. How’s little Benjie’s arm? ‘Why, my sakes,’’—the 

Well, rub it well with the liniment | doctor’s hand went under her chin,—‘‘is your 
I’m going to send down; now do as I tell you. | job too heavy for you, Miss Operator ?’’ 
Mrs. Wetherbridge, Charlie and Mac passed| ‘‘Doctor Tom, what’s the matter with old 
here, running up-town, ten minutes ago; heard | Mrs. Deane?’’ 
7em under my window. You can head 7em | ‘*Now there you have me.’’ The doctor 
off at the court-house. Listen, tell the Wares | grew serious. ‘‘She’s hale and hearty as a 
their black heifer has strayed off; I see her | winter apple, naturally; she never had a nerve 
making for Denman’s pasture. No. The| in her life. Now those girls, they’re sure as 
doctor’s gone down to Riverside, won’t be back | daylight it’s nervous prostration, and I might 
for an hour. My, my! Emily, put the baby | as well be talking to two deaf adders. But 
in water as hot as she can stand; I’1] ring up | it’s not body, and not nerves, and Doctor Bruce 
young Doctor Rice at the hotel. My, my!’’ | has struck a snag, that’s all.’’ 








“ HERE, HERE, CENTRALI" 





So she went on; her deft fingers worked! Rachel raised her head and looked at the 


hours to tell the price of 
eggs, or whether I have 
fresh butter for sale any 
longer. ’’ 

Rachel laughed. 

‘*After consulting with 
another authority,’’ the 
doctor continued, soberly, 
“*T knew this to be the 
best course. ’’ 

The two daughters were 
slightly mollified. After 
all, had he not brought 
the family bark safely, 
for two generations, 


through a sea of ail- 
ments ? 
‘**You will have to 


shoulder the responsibility,’’ Miss Chloe said, 
grudgingly, after a moment. 

That evening Rachel turned reluctantly into 
the doctor’s little office when he hailed her. 
The day had seemed long since the hard hour 
of making explanations to her surprised family 
at the dinner-table. She had told her story 
briefly, without comment or complaint, and 
they, divining her state of mind, had received 
it, for the most part, in sympathetic silence. 
But it was impossible not to hear, as she left 
the room, Jimmie’s ‘‘Ho, the bounce has gone 
out of poor old Ray!’’ and her mother’s gentle 














murmur. 


*‘bounce’’? should come back, but the business | ought to give her operator a raise. Then I| was notorious; Aristotle says that on one 


of regaining it had made the remainder of the | 
| jumped at my plan, and Martha, as long 


day seem endless. 


settled things with the Deanes. 


‘Here,’ said the doctor, ‘‘sit down, girl. | she can peg away even a little at her old job, 
I suppose you understand that you were work- | doesn’t care if she never sees a red cent again, 


ing that exchange better than nine greenhorns 
out of ten could have worked it, don’t you? 
But a wizard couldn’t fill Martha Deane’s 
place. And the truth is, that was the only 
course to take after you opened my eyes.”’ 
He rose, lighted the gas, and then turned a 
searching look on his companion. ‘*And you 
knew it would be, Ray McCoy!’’ 

‘*What other could there be?’’ replied Rachel, 
cheerily. 

‘‘Martha didn’t mean to be obstinate,’’ the 
doctor said. ‘‘She wasn’t conscious of any 
erankiness at all. But she was flickering out 
like a lamp after the oil is gone.’’ 

Rachel got to her feet. 

‘*Wait a minute, ’’ commanded Doctor Bruce. 
‘I, for one, am not going to have a hand in 
nipping that career of yours in the bud.’”’ 
His big laugh rang through the little room. 
‘*T’ve been talking with the directors of the 
telephone company for about the twenty-fifth 


| and said as much. 
| do most of the work and draw most of the pay 





So the upshot is, you’re to 


—that is, if you want the contract. ’’ 

‘*If I want the contract !’’ exclaimed Rachel. 
‘*And more than I was expecting to earn!’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the doctor. ‘*That sur- 
plus is for your consultation fee. Now, let’s 
call up our patient. ’’ 

As he bent over the telephone, he pulled 
Ray’s head down to a level with his own. 

‘*Listen to Martha Deane, will you?’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Getting things to rights along 
the line. Bowling over her patrons like so 
many tenpins. Here, here, Central,’’ he broke 
in, ‘‘can’t you stop rigging your patrons long 
enough to answer your physician? How’re 
you feeling to-night?’’ 

The little instrument in his hand seemed 
fairly to vibrate with the keen joy of the old 
voice that leaped back over the wire. 

‘*Me, Tom Bruce? Fine as a fiddle!’’ 


SPART, AN MOTHERS —_—"_ 


HERE are few 
people, or classes of 
people, who have 





obtained so high a repu- 
tation in the world on 
so little evidence as the 
Spartan mothers. The halo that surrounds 
the very title, ‘‘Spartan Mother,’’ is as bright 
now as it was in the days of Xenophon, and 
yet on what does it rest? Mainly on the 
aphorisms and anecdotes of Plutarch. 

Although scholars long neglected Plutarch, 
he has been the great educator of the modern 
public. It is he who has given us the most 
popular picture of the Roman matron. His 
Cornelia, ‘‘mother of the Gracchi,’’ is a far 
more definite picture than any he has left us 
of a Spartan lady. We could wish that he had 
thought fit to tell us what he could gather 
about a far greater lady than Cornelia. I mean 
Gorgo, twenty-first in descent from the god 
Hercules, the daughter and mother of Grecian 
kings, and the wife of the most famous of them 
all, Leonidas, who fought and died at Ther- 
mopyle. 

Herodotus gives us a mere hint of her 
character when she was a child, and of her 
intelligence when she was a queen. But he 
tells us nothing about her conduct after the 
glorious death of her husband, or about her 
education of her infant son, who in due time 
became King of Sparta. 

A proud reply of hers is reported by Plu- 
tarch. ‘*You only, Spartan women,’’ said 
some stranger, ‘are the rulers over men.”’ 
**We are,’’ said she, ‘‘because it is we only 
that produce men. ’’ 

The other anecdotes are more to her credit. 
One day, when she was eight years old, she 
was sitting with her royal father, when a 
Milesian stranger who wished to control Sparta 
in war insisted on seeing the king, and asked 
him to send the child away while he talked 
with him. 

The king—Cleomenes—told him to say what 
he had to say, and not to mind the child. 
The Milesian began to offer him bribe after 
bribe, and at last the child cried out, ‘‘ Father, 
the stranger will ruin thee if thou dost not 
leave him, and go out!’’ And this the king did. 

N 

A A messenger from Persia brought a wax 

tablet that was apparently blank. The 
elders were puzzled, but she bade them melt 
the wax and see if there was writing on the 
wooden surface underneath. They did so, 
and found that the wax had hidden from the 
eyes of the Persian keepers of the road a mes- 
sage to the effect that Xerxes was going to 
attack Greece. 

There is one more anecdote that must not be 
forgotten. When her husband was about to 
start for Thermopyle, with the deliberate pur- 
pose, we are told, of sacrificing his life, she 
sent to know his parting instructions to her. 
The answer was one of truly Spartan bru- 
tality: ‘‘Marry a good man, and have good 
children. ’’ 

I know of only one other Spartan princess 
who is mentioned, and this for the reason that 
she was a royal princess who had no brothers, 
but who married a king. Her name was 
Lampito. On all the other princesses serious 
history is silent, and I will not deign to repeat 
stray bits of scandal that come down to us, 


PLUTARCH. 


THE HIDDEN MESSAGE. 
OTHER story relates to her intelligence. 








physical strength and beauty of Spartan 
women; it was the ambition of mothers else- 
where in Greece to procure Spartan nurses, on 
account of their ability to increase the health 
and vigor of infants. 

We can conceive of a Spartan nurse only as 
a prisoner of war, captured in some raid on 
the Laconian coast. We know that Spartan 
men, when put up for sale at auction, were 
indignant at being called Spartans; there is a 


story that one exclaimed, impatiently, “Not | model of perfection. 


IN THEIR GIRLHOOD. 


a Spartan, but a prisoner of war!’’ 

LUTARCH, in his ‘*‘Life of Lycurgus,’’ 
p which is the best source we have on this 
matter, says that.the lawgiver took care 
that parents should not bring up girls in the 
seclusion of the house, but that they should 
encourage them to take open-air exercise, and 
even to engage in races and games in the 
presence of the young men. Other Greeks 
accused the Spartan girls of doing these things 
in very scant dress, just as our young athletes 
now appear in costumes that are adapted to 
exercise, but that are unlike the ordinary gar- 
ments of society. 

It is quite consistent with this great freedom 
from convention that Spartan women should 
have enjoyed the highest character in Greece 
for the respectability and virtue of their private 
lives ; for this reason people honored them, not 
only in their own country, but throughout 
Greece. 

All these conditions seem to make it certain 
that they must have been excellent mothers. 
They were more outspoken than the men in 
their disgust for cowardice, and, according to 
the unanimous verdict of antiquity, no chil- 
dren ever got such training in manliness as 
the Spartans got. It is even reported that 
one mother, when her son came home 
branded as a coward, stabbed him to the 
heart! 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that after their 
sons were seven years old the mothers had 
only a moral influence over them. For then 
the state took the boys in hand, and kept them 
under the exclusive control of their masters, 
as the boys in English public schools are kept. 
The Spartans, however, did not have the long 
holidays that bring English boys back to their 
homes at least twice a year. The Spartan 
education was one exclusively for war—the use 
of arms, and intelligence in scouting. The 
teachers encouraged the sport of hunting in 
order to develop the physical endurance of 
their pupils. So far as we know, the mothers 
were wholly forbidden to interfere in this 
course of training. 

According to the anecdotes that survive, the 
ability of the. boys to endure pain was osten- 
tatious. We have recently obtained new and 
interesting evidence about that from the exca- 
vations at Sparta. There was an ancient and 
barbarous rite of flogging boys by way of sacri- 
fice to the primitive goddess, Artemis Orthia. 
Plutarch and Cicero both report that this cruel 
practise lasted to their day, and that there were 
boys who died under the lash rather than utter 
a cry of pain. 

The recent excavations show that round the 
altar where the rite was practised, there was a 
kind of theater to accommodate spectators who 
eame together to see the exhibition of manly 


|endurance. There, no doubt, Spartan mothers 
| looked on, and to quail when others endured 


such as we hear about many exalted persons was a disgrace not only to the boy, but to his 


as a result of ‘‘the fierce light that beats upon | 
the throne. ’”’ 


mother and sisters, who had come to show 


their family pride at his expense. 
There are some very distinct allusions to the | | 


The freedom with which these women went 


The girls | occasion, 
as | invasion, the insubordination of the women 


during the crisis of a Theban 
made them more troublesome even than the 


enemy. 


SPARTAN HEIRESSES. 


N Sparta, women held property, and some 
| were great heiresses ; indeed, the importance 
that was attached to the marriage of an indi- 
rect heir to the throne with the only daughter 
of the reigning king, shows that in the earlier 
times royal princesses had the right of succes- 
sion if there were no maie children. The 
Ptolemies of Egypt, who copied some of the 
customs of royalty at Sparta to give a flavor of 
respectability to their usurpation, seem to have 
adopted this custom. Marriage with a princess 
royal constituted a distinct claim to the suc- 
cession. All these circumstances must have 
made the Spartan ladies aristocrats in the 
highest sense, with all the virtues, and also 
all the failings that aristocrats have shown in 
all lands and times. 

But we must pass on to the sons whom they 
had in their charge till the day came—no doubt 
a sorrowful day in spite of much pretense of 
pride and patriotism—when they passed from 
home and its comforts to the sterner schooling 
of the state. On this interesting subject, Plu- 
tarch’s immortal ‘‘Life of Lycurgus’’ is the | 
fullest document that exists. He has supple- 
mented it by a collection of sayings of Spartan 
men and women, that even if not literally 
true, show the esteem in which the Greeks 
throughout their history held ‘this peculiar | 
people. 

One other source is Xenophon, who used his | 
life of Agesilaus, a king whom he knew and | 
greatly admired, as an illustration of the best | 
effects of the Spartans’ unique training. I say 
unique, for although the philosophers univer- 
sally admired it, and used it as a pattern in | 
almost all the ideal pictures that they drew of | 
perfect states, it was often remarked that no | 
other state ever tried practically to imitate this | 
In Crete alone there are | 

| said to have been similar public schools. 

The first thing that strikes us is that these | 
i authorities, although separated by more 
than four centuries, agree perfectly in their 
account of Spartan training. Xenophon insists 
that in every respect Lycurgus has contradicted 
the current Greek notions of education. The 
qualities most often lacking in the other sys- 
tems, and also in the modern ones, are submis- 
sion to authority, respect for age, intense loy- 
alty to the state, and consequent self-denial 
and the renunciation of selfish interests. 

Instead of having for a schoolmaster a poor | 
and ill-paid private person, to whom a broken- 
down slave, called a boy leader, —pedagogue, 
—brought the children daily, as in other parts 
of Greece, Sparta had an important officer, 
called pedonomos, who was a kind of min- 
ister of education. The younger boys were 
taught their letters, and also some music and 
dancing, so that they could join with grace in 
the solemn choruses to the gods. In the absence | 
of the officer, the oldest boy present took charge, | 
like the ‘‘Senior in the Hall’’ at the dinners 
in most European colleges. 





THE FAMOUS BLACK BROTH. 


HEN they entered the school the boys 
W were told, ‘‘Not a word that is said 
here may pass abroad.’’ The main 

diet that the state furnished was a certain 
black broth, more famous than palatable. 
Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, is said to have 
hired a special cook to prepare this broth for 
him, but he found it so unpleasant that he 
spat it out; the cook remarked that it required 
Spartan hunting and a Spartan appetite to 
enjoy it. 

But of course there was often game added to 
the boys’ fare, and it was noticed that they 
borrowed dogs, weapons, and nets from one 
another for hunting, without any quarrels or 
ill feeling resulting. The boys were trained 
to go about barefoot, wrapped in a single gar- 
ment, and were forbidden to carry a light at 
night, in order to accustom them to finding 
their way easily in the dark. They were 
allowed to steal food and other things, provided | 
they were not caught; in that case they were 
severely beaten, not because they had stolen, 
but because they had done it stupidly. This 
curious sanction for immorality was consistent 
with the theory that so long as the Spartan 
boy was made a perfect soldier, not only in 
fighting, but in scouting, and finding himself, 
the rights of others were of little moment. 

But this extreme narrowness of view brought 
with it the natural consequences. The pure 
Spartans—as distinguished from the other free 
Laconians, called the ‘‘dwellers round about’’— 
were a fierce and haughty aristocracy, who 
insulted their bond-servants, the Helots, and 
despised every other class in Greece, especially 
those that lived by trade. Even in war, each 
Spartan was attended by several Helots, who 
had to light his fire, pitch his tent, and carry 
his weapons, and who were seldom more than 
mere organized camp-followers. 

Hence when Sparta grew to be more than 





a local power, and obtained, by its military 


| of a string 
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She decided instantly that the | time, and they’ve agreed at last that Ashton | about among men and volunteered their advice | greatness, control over a large part of Greece, 


the Spartans sent out as governors, ambas- 
sadors, and leaders of armies, men who were 
not above violence and treachery, and some who 
were as bad as that bugbear of Greek history, 

the upstart tyrant. Philosophical observers 
who wrote of ideal states were divided between 
their great admiration for the strict discipline 
of Spartan education, and their belief that its 
narrowness was sure to make men unfit for 
duties larger and higher than those of the 
mere soldier. 

Xenophon is never tired of praising his 
friend and patron, King Agesilaus, as the 
perfect product of this education; but in spite 
of his studied panegyric, the facts of history 
show that the king, even in the business of war, 
was no match for the genius of Epaminondas, 
who enjoyed a far higher and wider culture. 
The perfect drill of the Spartans, which had 
won them so many battles, was powerless 
against the better tactics of the Theban. Too 
strict an education, and an iron adherence to 
rules, is likely to crush any independent genius 
in the class that submits to it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that with all 
their devotion to drill and discipline, the Spar- 
tans themselves seldom produced any military 
genius. Two men who fought for them, 
Brasidas and Gylippus, were indeed remark- 
able; but only the first was a pure Spartan, 
and therefore admitted to the black broth of 
the young aristocrats. Nevertheless, in dig- 
nity of life, and still more in dignity of death, 
many of them showed a nobility of mind that 
has ever since justly commanded the admira- 
tion of men. 
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Photographing the Elusive Killdees. 


By S. Louise Patteson. 





“T T’S impossible to catch those killdees ; they 

| leave the nest as soon as they are hatched. ’’ 

I was told this so positively that imme- 

diately I made up my mind to accomplish the 
impossible. 

For three weeks the killdee mother had been 
brooding on her eggs in a little hollow lined 
with pebbles and roots in the potato - field. 
With frantic outcries, wild contortions, and 
nervous flittings to and fro, she had announced 
the fact to the farmer cultivating the field, and 
had won his sympathy and support. Evi- 
dently she appreciated the courtesy, for when 
he next cultivated the field she stayed quietly 
on her nest until he came within three fur- 
rows of her on each side. 

On this occasion there was a deep scratch 
round the big end of each of the four gray and 
black speckled eggs—a hint from the elders to 
their little prisoners that it was time to burst 
their shells and come forth. Already the chicks 
were calling one to another, *‘Bip, bip, bip, 
bip!’’ 

The next morning one chick was hatched, 


/and I camped for the day behind a tree about 


eighty feet away, to watch developments. 
Meanwhile my camera was within six feet of 
the nest, focused upon it, and I held the end 
attached to the shutter. But the 
parent killdees shied so long at the innovation 
that twice during the first hour I removed 
the camera to let them go to the youngster 
with food. As for the eggs, the sun was 
warm enough to finish the work of brooding 
them. 

When I had set up the camera for the third 
time, the killdees at last dared it. I did not 
pull the string the first time they got within 
range, nor the second, for fear the click would 
frighten them. But once they were assured 
that the object was harmless, they came and 
went unabashed. 

I had placed a row of stones on the far side 
of the nest, to mark the area within which 
the parent birds would be in focus; it would 


| have been impossible to judge this at the dis- 


tance I was from them. After every exposure 
I delayed going to the camera to put in a new 
plate until the bird finished her work and flew 
away of her own accord. Each time I set the 
camera a few inches nearer the nest, until it 
was within three feet. Because it was less 
conspicuous, I used a green focusing cloth, 
instead of the usual black one. 

When the little first-born was only a few 
hours old, he took a run down the nearest 
furrow. I followed him, and would have lost 
him had he not run up against a clod of earth, 
which threw him backward, and gave me a 
chance to catch him. I put him back into the 


‘nest, and after several promptings, he stayed, 


submissive, but unwilling. 

Before long, two other eggs were hatched, 
and fortunately, the last chick emerged in time 
for me to take a picture while the light was 
still strong enough for an exposure of one- 
twenty-fifth of a second. It was now five 
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o’clock on a July afternoon, and Mother Killdee | empty. Even every vestige of shell had been 
graciously came upon the scene just at the | removed, and only the grass round about— 
opportune moment. | grown tall because the kind farmer forbore to 

At sunrise the next morning I found that | cultivate near the nest—showed where had 
my informant had told the truth—the nest was | been the late home of the elusive killdees. 


ON MISERY GORE~ 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter Eight 
= Holman Day 4H # ©. 


HAT afternoon Hale reached Misery Gore. | for a large force of horses. ‘‘Susan Puffer’’ 
fj In the evening he sat down with Lead-| was eating the by-product of the work, and 
better in the store camp, and gave the| doing valiant service every day. Dozens of 
details of his trip to the city. He ended by logging-men made special trips to Misery to 
relating his adventures with John P. Batterson. | See this new wonder of the woods; and Stacy’s 
‘*An old fellow up here always growled | proposed manufacturing company was already 
when a day was particularly bright,’’ said | forming—thanks to responsible men who had 
Leadbetter. ‘‘ He said it was a weather- | offered capital. 
breeder. I’ve had so much hard luck, Mr.| Another reason why Hale was able to do 
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two men waiting for him outside the ‘‘wan- | about!’’ sneered the other. ‘I’m the only 
gan’’ when he walked back to camp from | one of the family who has rights. I am —’’ 
his work. As Hale passed the ‘‘dingle,’’ or| ‘*‘Holdon, gentlemen!’’ protested Mr. Blunt. 
open shed near the kitchen door, Doe had | The lawyer had been eying his client appre- 
called his attention to them. | hensively during his outbreak—at least Hale 
**T can’t get anything out of them as to their | thought his expression showed uneasiness. 
business, sir. And you know I’ve got quite; ‘‘I am a lawyer,’’ he said, ‘‘and I can state 
a way with me! I’ve had to fall back onthe thing just as it is. The original grant 
my own suspicions. That dark -complected | was made to Malachi Wincapaw, who held a 
one is old Cap’n Kidd, and tother one is | commission as sergeant .in the Continental 
‘Rollo the Rover.’ They’re pirates of some | forces.’’ 
kind, all right. My biscuits scorched just| ‘‘I know that,’’ said Leadbetter, whose heat 
before they showed in sight. Sure cook’s sign | had not moderated. It was being borne in 
of something evil!’’ |on him what this amazing claim might mean. 
One of the strangers was elderly, tall and | ‘‘And it came from Malachi to his cousins and 
sallow; a bristly mustache that was palpably | down through to Jabez and the others. ’’ 
darkened with dye gave him a cheap look. | ‘*There’s just where you are mistaken,’’ 
The other was a younger man, smartly dressed | said Mr. Blunt. ‘‘It was simply taken for 
beneath his fur coat. He advanced to meet | granted when Malachi died in the West that 
Hale, and held out a card that read, ‘‘P. R. | he had left no family. Communication wasn’t 
Blunt, Attorney at Law.’’ | frequent in those days, and Malachi’s heirs 
‘*We’ll step inside with you somewhere,’’ |out there in Kansas didn’t know for certain 
said Mr. Blunt, with a certain offensive posi- | that the old man had any property East, and 
tiveness. so the matter rested on a general misunder- 


Hale, that all this good luck sort of scares me. 
Perhaps we need one big black cloud like 
Batterson. ’’ 

‘*We have influence behind us now, and 
we'll call on it if Batterson tries to interfere 
with us,’’ Hale declared. 

‘*We’ll keep on, Mr. Hale, and mind our 
own business. There doesn’t seem to be much 
that he can do to us—but I know the man.’’ 

In those midwinter days, Lead- 
better’s cribwork on White Horse 
occupied much time. The ice had 
dammed the water above the gorges, 
and left a fine chance for work. As 
the building of the new sluices went 
on, it was plain that Leadbetter had 
devised a unique plan to tame the 
ferocity of White Horse. The mate- 
rial for the cribwork lay at hand— 
logs that had resisted Leadbetter’s 
efforts when he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to drive the stream in the earlier 
days. 

Those first attempts to harness White 
Horse had failed because he had used i 
the old-fashioned methods of driving. {\ 

White Horse was a succession of 
‘*jumps,’’ for this side of Misery 
Mountain was terraced in much the 
same manner as the opposite side, 
where the lumbering was going on. 
Between the jumps the mountain 
shelves held the waters of the stream 
in short stretches of dead-water, or in 
slow-moving eddies. Here and there 
in the descent a hold-dam restrained 
the current to make the water avail- 
able as it was wanted, and there were 
several ‘‘splash-dams,’’ built to direct 
the current and guide the logs. 

Those were remnants of the old 
works. ‘The main defect of the earlier 
plan was in the sluices that bridged 
the jumps. When the water had been 
turned on from the hold-dams and the 
logs were moving, the sluices overflowed, for 
the pitch was steep, and the water came down 
in uncontrollable volume. For most of the 
way the sluices were shallow cafions between | 
the ledges. The logs, borne high on the rush- 
ing torrent, jumped the track like unruly rail- 
way-cars, or jackstrawed into inextricable 
masses of timber. Human arms could not 
move these masses, and to use dynamite meant 
too great a waste of logs. 

Now, taking advantage of the dry bed, 
Leadbetter built lanes with log walls down 
the middle of these sluices. 

Here and there were natural receptacles for 
the ends of his uprights, pot-holes that whirl- 
ing pebbles had worked in the rocky bed of the 
stream. These holes were not regularly placed ; 
but with dynamite he made other holes to sup- 
plement those nature had provided. Between 
the uprights the workmen bolted parallel logs, 
each ‘‘chocked’’ apart from its neighbor a few 
inches. Leadbetter declared that these gaps 
in the sides of the sluices would solve the 
difficulty of driving the White Horse. The 
sluices could not overflow, and the logs could 
not be thrown out upon the ledges. The} 








so much with his funds was because Lead- 
better had selected men who were willing, and 
in most cases preferred, to take their season’s 
pay in a lump sum soon after the logs were 
down. None of the labor troubles that beset 
John Batterson that season showed their heads 
on Misery Gore. 

Doe ascribed the contentment of the men to 
his bill of fare. He mentioned this fact humbly 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


When they were inside the store camp, the 
lawyer introduced his companion: ‘‘My client, 
Mr. Daniel Wincapaw.’’ 

The name astonished Hale. It was an 
uncommon one, and he had never heard it 
except from Leadbetter. He had understood 
from his partner that old Esther Wincapaw 
was the last of the family. . 

** You seem to be doing quite a lively business 





“YOU DON'T MEAN TO RUIN US, DO YOU?” 


to Hale one day, when his employer asked him 
if he ever took time to rest. 

‘*A really good cook sleeps standing up, like 
a horse, sir. The less a man sleeps, the better 
cook he is. I’m the best cook I know of. 
The only ‘out’ I’ve got is my habit of grab- 
bing in on other folks’ business where I ain’t 
wanted. And speaking of that weakness, a 
fellow was along here the other day who said 
that John P. Batterson came back from down- 
country a while ago in a state of mind that 
the human language hasn’t got words for. He 
said that Batterson was shouting round that 
you spied on him and reported lies to the 
T. C., and that your uncle is out to do him, 
and that you are breaking the log market in 
this state, and that you are —’’ 

‘*Hold on, Doe, I don’t care for any more 
gossip! I have kept out of Batterson’s affairs 
as much as I could. ’’ 

‘*You’re right, sir,’’? agreed Doe, with his 
accustomed meekness. ‘‘It’s a failing in any 
man to be messing—I wish I didn’t have that 
failing. But I reckon it’s ingrown in me.’’ 

Before the winter was over, Hale had almost 
forgotten that he was a forester. He had| 





on this township,’’? began Mr. Wincapaw, 
dryly. ‘‘A very lively business. ’’ 

‘*Yes, we are pretty busy,’’ replied the 
young man. 

‘*And you’re busy on my land, where you 
haven’t any rights—not one, do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

‘*No, sir, I don’t understand. ’’ 

“Then I’ll proceed to beat it into your 
head, Mr. Richard Hale—I believe that’s your 
name! I’m the sole owner of this land, and 
any contracts you have made with any person 
are not worth the paper they’re written on.”’ 

Mr. Wincapaw threw off his fur coat and sat 
down with an air of being perfectly at home. 
Before Richard Hale could put any questions, 
the door of the camp opened, and Anson 
Leadbetter came in. Doe had met him on his 
return from the woods, and had dropped some 
disquieting hints in regard to the strangers. 

‘“*T’m glad you’ve come!’ cried Hale. 
** Leadbetter, here is a man who claims to own 
this township of Misery. He claims that his 
name is Daniel Wincapaw. He claims —’’ 

‘*Put it right—put it right!’’ broke in the 
man at whom Hale was pointing his finger. 


surplus water would gush through the sides | finished that part of his work in the fall. |‘‘I’m not claiming. I’m asserting. I am 
of the cribwork, but enough of the stream | Afterward he had put his strength to any- ; Daniel Wincapaw, and I do own this town- 
would flow between the log walls to carry the | thing that would further the work on Misery. | ship.’’ 


drive safely down the mountainside to the | 
waters of the main stream. 


Toiling with cant-dog at the cribwork, he had 
seconded his partner’s expert efforts. He 


He cocked the end of his dyed mustache 
between his finger and thumb, and looked 


A thaw—one of those sudden changes that | had put the big ‘‘scarfs,’’ or notches, into| from one to the other of the partners with a 


mark almost every winter—came after the crib- 
work had been finished. The waters roared 


for a day or so, as if nature had determined to | 
test this new scheme for conquering one of her 
strongholds. 


trees before the cross-cut saws began on them 


—for the big notch directs the fall of the tree, | 
and if the log is to be handled without horses, | 
the fall is important. He had studied the | 


quirks and crochets of Susan Puffer, and had 


triumphant leer. 

‘*There isn’t any such man as Daniel Win- 
capaw,’’ declared Leadbetter; but his voice 
shook, and lacked the ring of conviction. 

‘*But here he is,’’ declared the stranger, 


After that thaw there was no longer any | relieved the overworked Stacy, who would | patting his breast. ‘‘Hold on one minute, 


doubt in Hale’s mind in regard to the prac- | 


ticability of Leadbetter’s driving device. The | 


entrust his treasure to no other man. | 
Thus he toiled until the March sun began | 


Mr. Leadbetter. I believe that’s your name! 
Since I’ve been back in this state, looking up 


cribwork had tamed the White Horse! The) to light the work for ten hours during the | my affairs, I’ve got full information of all your 
freshet exposed the weakness of a few sections | day; until the snow began to melt upon the | dickerings with Esther Wincapaw. You have 
and carried away some logs, but it gave Lead- | exposed slopes, and the white garment of | got what you call a contract with her. You 
better a chance to see his mistakes; and after | winter was torn and frayed here and there; | had one with old Jabez and Eben when they 


the water had subsided and the frost had sealed ' until the waters began to bubble and murmur | were alive—but they didn’t have any right | 
it again, he rebuilt the faulty places more| more loudly under the icy armor of White| to sell something that never belonged to! 


strongly. 
Hale found his little capital serving his 


Horse, where the great piles of odorous logs | 
were heaped to await the hour when the | 


7em.’? 
‘*T tell you they did have the right !’’ shouted 


purposes well. His heaviest outlay had been | blackened ice would give way and tumble them | Leadbetter. ‘‘I looked up the titles. This 
into the torrent. | 
One day, late in the afternoon, Hale found | 


at the start. He was avoiding the usual chief 
expense in woods operations—hay and grain 


is a Revolutionary grant, and I —’’ 
‘*You don’t know what you’re talking 


standing. 

‘*Il’m only stating bare facts now, gentle- 
men,’’ the lawyer went on. ‘‘I’ll produce 
the papers just as soon as they are needed. 
| What I say is, this property never belonged 
|to the cousins of Malachi Wincapaw, for 
| Malachi Wincapaw had heirs of his own, and 
this gentleman here is his great-great-grand- 
son. He is the last Wincapaw of the line, 

and owns this township. ’’ 

‘**You bet I own it!’’ exclaimed his 
client. Mr. Blunt checked him with 
an expressive frown. 

“It is only by chance that Mr. 
Wincapaw is here now. He happened 
to read in one of the Western papers 
about the wonderful success of a steam 
log-hauler on a lumber tract in this 
Eastern state, and in the course of 
the article— probably copied from 
some paper this way—the name of 
Wincapaw was mentioned as that of 
the owner of the township. It is such 
an uncommon name that it caught my 
client’s eye; he remembered,_a family 
tradition about his ancestor’s having 
a land grant, and he came East to 
look it up, and engaged me—and here 
we are! That’s the story in a nut- 
shell. ’’ 

‘*Well, you’ll have to prove it!’’ 
declared Hale, although his heart was 
sick within him. 

‘Of course,’’ returned Mr. Blunt, 
politely. ‘‘That will all come about 
in due season and in due process of 
law.’’ 

‘*Process of law!’’ gasped Lead- 
better. He looked ten years older 
than when he had entered the camp. 
‘*T know what the law is! Process of 
law! That means forever and a day! 
I know all I want to know about 
your Jaw! I’ve had law, law, law, 
all my life! Waiting for law, and 

10,000,000 feet of logs on the edge of the White 
Horse and the spring rains due!’’ 

‘*Exactly, but the 10,000,000 feet are my 
client’s. You have stripped his land without 
right or justice on your side.’’ 

For fully five minutes there was silence in 
the little room. Hale and Leadbetter, with 
knotted brows, sat looking at each other, trying 
to think the thing out, trying to adjust them- 
selves to the situation, trying to look the dis- 
aster in the face. It seemed too awful to be 
real. 

‘*There have been a number of cases of this 
kind in the state in past years,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘I have been looking up precedents. 
Probably the uncertainty of the title is the 
reason why this tract was not snapped up by 
purchase long ago.’’ 

‘*But I tell you the Wincapaws would have 
known if they had relatives out West!’’ cried 
Leadbetter, desperate in his despair, deter- 
mined not to believe. ‘‘They never heard of 
any relatives. No one ever suggested that 
there were any others of the family except 
themselves. I’ve paid money to them right 
along. Old Esther would never have taken a 
cent that didn’t belong to her. ’’ 

‘They were mistaken, that’s all,’’ said Mr. 
Blunt, coolly. ‘‘They simply didn’t know. 
They always lived down there in a pint bow], 
as you might say. Lots of other families have 
been surprised by having the long-lost pop up 
all of a sudden. ’’ 

‘**T’ll go to old Esther as soon as horse-flesh 
and steam can get me there!’’ the old man 
declared, doggedly. ‘‘She’ll knock your story 
to pieces. ’’ 

**Go ahead,’’ said the lawyer. ‘*‘We’ve been 
there already. Of course you couldn’t expect 
her to recognize her kinsman, but you may be 
sure she couldn’t swear that he wasn’t Malachi 
Wincapaw’s descendant—and I’]l tell you con- 
fidentially that the old lady is pretty much 
broken up over the thing. No wonder! If 
you can get any satisfaction out of a visit to 
her, run down! We are not objecting—rather 
the contrary. After you’ve seen her you’ll be 
| more willing to quit.’’ 
| ‘*Quit!’?-shouted Hale, now in a passion. 
|**This man comes sneering here,’’ he bent a 
malevolent gaze on the heir, who was twirling 
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his painted mustache, ‘‘and claims the fruits 
of our winter’s work—all that we’ve struggled 
and frozen and slaved for through frost and 
snow. It isn’t right!’’ 

‘“‘The law doesn’t take all those things into 
account, ’’ remarked the lawyer. 

The young man pondered a while, trying to 
check the whirl of his thoughts. 

‘“‘Mr. Wincapaw,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘before 
proceeding to the proof of your claims, I’d 
like to have a little understanding with you 
about our cut here this winter. I have already 
contracted for the sale of the logs at a stated 
price. Will you allow us to move them at a 
stumpage figure that will let us out with a fair 
profit ?”’ 

**T won’t make any kind of a contract with 
you,’’ said Mr. Wincapaw, defiantly. ‘‘You 
have come on my property without any right, 
and you would have robbed me of the whole 
thing if good luck hadn’t given me the hint: 
You started in by turning up your nose at me 
and what you called my claims! Claims, hey? 
I’ll show you what they are. You get off 
here!’’ 

Hale leaped up. 

‘*T never heard of such an attitude in busi- 
ness,’” he said. ‘‘If you want your money 
for the damage we’ve done, we’ll pay it. But 
you don’t mean to ruin us, do you?’’ 

‘*T mean to put an injunction on those logs. 
Not a stick goes down. When my case is 
proved in the courts, I’ll take ’em myself. 
They’re mine. You didn’t have any business 
coming on my land till you found out what 
you were about. Out West they shoot claim- 
jumpers. You’re lucky to get off with your 
hides whole. But you’ve got to get off.’’ 

Hale turned to the lawyer. 

‘‘This man is apparently acting out of pure 


ITHIN a day 

after our arri- 

val in camp, 
our porters had given 
each member of the 
Roosevelt African 
expedition a name that 
corresponded with his duties. The colonel 
was Bwana Macouba, ‘‘the big master’’; 
Kermit, his son, was Bwana Mcdogo, ‘‘the 
son of the big master’’; Doctor Mearns was 
Bwana Doctoro; Heller, who took care of all 
the large specimens, was Bwana Engose, 
‘‘the skin-master’’; and I, whose duty it 
was to study the habits and preserve the skins 
of small mammals, most of which came under 
the head of rats and mice, was given the 
undignified name of Bwana Panya, ‘‘the 
mouse master. ’’ 

In the eyes of these people the position of 
Bwana Panya ‘was a most degrading one, for 
they could not understand of what use the 
skins of rats and mice could be to any one. 
They thought that I was wasting my time 
when on all sides there were herds of zebras, 
wildebeests, hartebeests, and other game. 
Game was enyama (meat), and as an African 
savage thinks more of his stomach than of 
anything else, they asked me why I did not do 
as the other masters had done, ‘‘kill something 
of value, something that people could eat ?’’ 

The first gun-bearer assigned me was a 
Masai, a member of a brave tribe that as a 
whole despises work. This ‘‘boy’’ was an 
exception to the rule, but he stayed with me 
just one day. When he found that instead 
of shooting lions, leopards, elephants, and 
‘‘rhinos,’’ his master collected rats and mice, 
his humiliation was so deep that after the 
porters had called him Panya a few times, he 
could stand it no longer. That night he dis- 
appeared, and I never saw him again. 

Evidently our boys—A frican servants, porters 
and all others are called boys—thought that I 
lacked the courage to shoot dangerous game, 
and that I collected small mammals because 
it was much safer work. And so I lived for 
several months, despised, jeered at, and known 
only as Bwana Panya, the mouse master. But 
suddenly, within the space of eight short 
seconds, I retrieved my reputation, and Bwana 
Panya became the hero of the camp. 

We were camped on the North N’Guasso 
Nyero River, in what is known as the Sotik 
country of British East Africa. About three 
miles away was a Masai kraal, or village, 
a cireular enclosure of thorn-brush, against 
the inside wall of which was a row of mud- 
daubed huts. 

The Masai are a pastoral people, corre- 
sponding to the Navajo Indians of our own 
Southwest. They abhor work of any kind, and 
subsist entirely upon their droves of sheep and 
goats, and their herds of humpbacked cattle. 
Because of the presence of lions, leopards, and 
hyenas, the Masai keep their cattle inside the 
kraals at night; during the day they drive 
them out to feed, under guard of half-naked 
youths armed with spears or bows and arrows. 

Hardly a day passed that large herds of stock 
were not driven to water near our camp; the 
herdboys paid us visits and watched us work. 














malice. If we’re on his land, we’re here un- 
intentionally. What is there behind this? If 
an injunction is put on those logs, it will hold 
up our drive. I know how slowly the courts 
move. I have many thousands of dollars to 
pay for labor in the spring. What kind of a 
trick is this to play on an honest man—hold 
up his logs?’’ 

“If you want legal advice, you’d better 
hire another lawyer,’’ Blunt said. ‘‘I’m 
engaged by Mr. Wincapaw.’’ 

“*T shall put the injunction on the logs as 
soon as the sheriff can get along here with 
the papers, ’’ insisted the heir. ‘‘I was think- 
ing some of putting an injunction on tools and 
so forth, for wear and tear. 
quick, I may let you lug ’em off. You’ve got 
to move quick, though. ’’ 

*“*T’ll take your advice about the other 
lawyer, Mr. Blunt,’’ Hale said, turning his 
back on the Wincapaw heir. ‘‘In the mean- 
time, there doesn’t seem to be anything more 
to say on either side. ’’ 


But the lawyer and his client did not take | 


his hint to depart. 

On the contrary, Mr. Blunt announced 
coolly that they proposed to stay for a few 
days, in order to look over the amount of 
damage that had been done, and to make 
sure that the property was not molested any 
more. 

‘*I’d like to see you drive me off my own 
land,’’ declared Wincapaw. ‘‘And seeing that 
these camps are mine, built of my own logs, 
I’ll stow myself where it’ll be most comfortable 
to me.’’ 


He went out, followed by Blunt, and in a| 


few moments the partners heard him calling 
to the cook to give him something to eat. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 






We came to know 
some of them well, 
and as they were quiet 
and orderly, and did 
not beg for everything 
they saw, we enjoyed 
their company. 

Lions were plentiful 
in the region, and one 
day a Masai, who had 
been frightfully bitten 
and torn by one, came 
to camp to have our 
doctor treat him. He 
and two other Masai 
had attacked the lion 
with spears. All three 
were badly hurt; our 
visitor’s two compan- 
ions died from their 
wounds. Both his 
arms and legs were 
severely bitten, and 
there was a deep gash 
on his back. 

I was skinning spec- 
imens in front of my 
tent one afternoon, 
when a long - legged 
Masai herdboy, whom 
I recognized as a fre- 
quent visitor, ap- 
peared, and stood 
watching me for some 
time. Then in a low 
tone of voice he tried 
to converse. I made 
a joking remark about 
my inability to under- 
stand him, which of 
course he in his turn 
failed to understand. 
Still he went on talk- 
ing, and was so per- 
sistent that I soon became convinced that he 
must have something important to communi- 








But if you move | 


piece of goatskin tied at one corner and thrown 
over his shoulders, was a bright-looking little 
fellow about sixteen years old, well-built; and | 
with exceptionally long legs. When we first 

started out, I doubted if he could keep up| 
with my horse, but after we had gone two} 

miles, the doubt was dispelled. He not only | 

kept pace with us, but usually he was several | 
rods in advance, urging us onward. Frequently 
he would wait for us, and by sign-language | 
tell us that we must hurry, or the lions would 

leave their retreat, and start out foraging before 

we arrived. 

For eight miles that half-naked young savage, 
with a spear in one hand, piloted us on a swift 
trot over the plains without the slightest sign 
of fatigue. Then his actions showed that we 
were approaching the dangerous spot. 

The sun had sunk low; in half an hour it 
would drop behind the rocky hills on the 
border of German East Africa. In the far 
distance, I caught sight of an animal that I 
took to be a lion. As I thought it was one of 
those we were after that had left its lair, I 
| dismounted, and after telling the boys to wait 
| with my horse, advanced on foot. 

The country seemed alive with game. A 
wart-hog with a litter of pigs appeared not 
twenty yards away; bands of topi, hartebeests, 
wildebeests, Thompson’s gazelle, Grant’s ga- 
zelle, and zebra fed quietly or stared at me 
from all sides; and quarter of a mile away 
| was a mammoth eland bull. I kept on until 
|I was close enough to see that the animal I 
| was following was not one of the lions; then 
| I went back to where the boys were waiting. 

I found them clustered about a thorn-tree in 
the center of a level, grassy tract, and as I 
|came up, my gun-bearer pointed to the tree, 
| and whispered, ‘‘ Hapa simba bebee, Bwana.’’ 
(The lioness is there, master.) At that 








moment one of the porters, who was walking 
round the tree, gave a sudden start, and backed | 
away. I knew that he niust have spied the | 
lioness, although the branches were so thick 
and extended so close to the ground that at a 
distance the eye could not penetrate them. 

The Masai herdboy’s curiosity now got nord 
better of him, and he ventured to approach | 
within ten feet of the tree and peep into it. 
Then he ran back to me, and in a dramatic | 
and realistic manner, imitated the grimaces 
that the beast had made at him. 

I placed my second rifle on the ground by | 





DRAWN BY THORNTON DOD. SKIOMORE 





ONLY ONE MORE CARTRIDGE REMAINED. 


| my side, knelt on one knee, and ordered my 
gun-bearer to shoot a charge of buckshot into | 


first bullet caught her back of the fore shoulder 
—too far back to strike her heart. She wheeled 
about so suddenly that if her tail had been a 
| whip- lash, it would have cracked in the air, 
and with a savage, snarling growl, came 
| Straight at me. 

For an instant I was undecided whether to 
stand my ground or run. But I realized almost 
immediately that it would be useless to run; 
she would overtake me in a few seconds. I 
remained kneeling, to meet the charge and take 
whatever punishment she might give me. 

It was the first wild lion I had seen, and I 
expected her to charge in great bounds, but 
instead, she glided along close to the ground. 
I waited until she had covered possibly ten 
yards, to see if she would change her pace, 
and as she still came on at the same steady 
glide, I settled myself for action. 

It would be like shooting at a stationary 
object that grew larger every second; but there 
was now no time to lose, for she was coming 
with the speed of an express-train. 

I heard a rumbling growl at every step she 
took, and my eye, focused through the globe 
sight of the rifle, looked squarely at a light 
spot on her breast through which I hoped to 
send the bullet that would stop the mechanism 
that worked those claw-armed paws and those 
powerful, merciless jaws. 

The rifle sight covered squarely the light 
spot when I pressed the trigger, yet the snarl- 
ing creature did not even hesitate when the 
bullet struck her. Once more I quickly took 
aim and pulled the trigger, but still she came 
gliding, growling on. 

Could it be that I was missing her? It seemed 
impossible, for she was now not sixty feet 
away, and coming faster and faster. My heart 
began to beat hard; I thought of the ugly 
wounds that I had helped dress on the man- 
gled Masai, and wondered how much of a 
mauling I was about to receive. 

Only one more cartridge remained, and this 
I fired pointblank into the breast of the lioness 
when she was within a rifle-length, and then I 
|managed to tumble to one side as the tawny 
streak shot past, just grazing my legs. The 
glassy stare in her eyes told me she was almost 
dead ; although the force of her charge carried 
ked the strength 
or the instinct to reach out with her paw and 
seize me. I snatched the second rifle from the 
ground, and wheeled round just as her hind 
quarters sank to the 
ground. But there 
was no need for an- 
other bullet. She 
threw her head in the 
air, and with a gasp, 
rolled over on her side, 
dead. 

The boys came rush- 
ing up to congratulate 
me, for it had been a 
close call. The Masai 
herdboy danced about 
the lioness in great 
glee, shouting, gestic- 
ulating, and rehears- 
ing the incidents of 
the exciting event. 

As night was fast 
coming on, and it 
would soon be too 
dark to shoot, we lost 
no time in examining 
our prize, but made off 
at once for another 
thorn - tree, beneath 
which the Masai 
thought the lioness’s 
mate had hidden. We 
found there the lair 
where the lion had 
spent the day, but the 
beast must have been 
disturbed by my shots, 
for he had made his 





escape. 
When we skinned 
the lioness, we found 


| that all four of my shots had taken effect; the 


three that I had fired when she was charging 


cate. I called my tent boy, Tommy, and told | the thicket, in hope of driving the lioness into | were so close together on her chest that the 


him to hunt up some of our porters who) 


understood the Masai language, and find out 
what the visitor had to say. 


Tommy soon brought an interpreter, and I | 


learned that the herdboy had left his com- 
panion watching a drove of sheep and goats, 
and had come to tell me that he had seen a} 
pair of lions feeding upon the body of a wilde- | 


the open. As she did not appear, he fired a | 
second shot; but still she remained hidden. 
| Then I shot two bullets from my rifle into the | 
tree without any result. 

Although I began to think that the imagina- 
tion of the men had got the better of them, I | 
was determined to be on the safe side. It | 
| would be unwise to empty the magazine of my 


palm of my hand covered all three wounds. 


| One mushroom bullet had passed through her 


heart and left the casing in it, yet she had had 
the vitality to keep on. Then I knew what 
is meant by the phrase, ‘‘the heart of a 
lion. ”’ 

It was now dark, and as we plodded along 
| toward camp under a full moon and the South- 


beest. After gorging themselves on the flesh, | | rifle, for the brute, if she were there, might|ern Cross, the boys chanted the victorious 


the lions had retreated to a thicket for the 
day. 

It was then about three o’clock, and vainly 
I tried to find out how far away the lions were, 
but could only learn that it was ‘‘not far.’’ 
Past experience had taught me that to a Masai 
‘*not far’? meant a journey of from one to six 
hours. Finally I learned that by traveling 
fast, I could reach the lions half an hour before 
the sun should set. 

Colonel Roosevelt at the time was out hunt- 
ing. I mounted my horse, took the herdboy, 


| take that opportunity to charge out at me. 1} 
therefore started to reload. 
I had placed one cartridge in the magazine, | 
and was about to insert another, that would | 
give me the full complement of five, when, | 
with a deep growl, the lioness sprang through | 
the thicket directly in front of me. Only her | 
head and fore quarters were visible as she | 
paused a few seconds, snarling viciously and 
looking about. Realizing that there was no! 
time for further reloading, I pressed the snap | 
that sent a cartridge into the rifle chamber. 





|**Well done, 


hunting-song. The Masai walked by my side, 
jabbering incessantly, as if I understood every 
word, and again and again showed me how 
the lioness had looked and acted as shé 
charged. 

Three miles from camp we met a party with 
lanterns that had been sent out by the head 
man-‘to guide us home. When my companions 
shouted the news of our success to them, they 
rushed up to me and shook my hand. One 
fellow, as he grasped my hand, exclaimed, 
Bwana Panya! You are no 


and with my gun-bearer and several porters to | I threw the rifle to my shoulder just as the | longer Bwana Panya (the mouse master); you 


bring in the lions, in case we were successful, 
at once set out. 
The Masai guide, who wore only a square 


| tawny brute whirled and charged for one of | | 
| the porters off to my right. 
She had covered about thirty feet when my 





are Bwana Simba (the lion master)!’’ And 
from that moment I was known to the entire 
party as Bwana Simba. 
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THE BASIN OF THE LAKE OF THE WOODS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ON’T judge by size; a fly can do more 
harm than an elephant. 
OAD-MAKERS cannot be so clean as those 
who walk on the roads they have made. 
HEY say that this year is the centenary of 
the silk, or ‘‘stovepipe,’’ hat. We are 
used to the hat, but what must have been the 
sensations of the man who wore the first one! 
The courage of the man who ate the first 
oyster was as nothing beside his. 
F the aviators of to-day wish for a classical 
motto, what better can they take than this 
passage from Ovid’s ‘‘Ars Amatoria’’ 2, 43— 
quis crederet umquam 
Aerias hominem carpere posse vias ? 
which means, ‘‘Who would believe that man 
will ever be able to take aerial paths ?’’ 
CCORDING to an agent of the French 
department of commerce, the French work- 
ing girl can live on eighty cents a day because 
she does not try to dress and live like the rich. 
Although no one wants the American girl to 
live on so small a sum, she might well emulate 
in this regard the good sense of her French 
sister. 


NDER the American law the owners of 

the wrecked Titanic are liable for damages 
to the amount of $100,000 only; that is, the 
value of the salvage and the passage-money 
received. Under the British law their liability 
is $3,000,000, computed on the tonnage of the 
ship. The American courts have decided to 
hold the company liable under the British law. 
Claims amounting to more than $16,000,000 
have already been filed. 

HE arches and tunnels of the mighty 

aqueducts that the Romans built to supply 
their city with water are among the most 
interesting and impressive of all the ruins of 
their ancient civilization. But the longest 
of the aqueducts—about sixty miles — was 
shorter and easier to build than the aqueduct 
that will bring water from the Sierras to Los 
Angeles, California. The distance is 235 miles, 
and the cost will be nearly $25,000, 000. 
‘Taat men can stay under water in a sub- 

marine boat for nine hours and still 
survive was proved last month. A submarine 
of the Russian navy sank at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was midnight before the 
salvage ship succeeded in raising it. Three 
of the crew were still conscious, and got out 
when the hatchway was opened. The other 
seventeen were unconscious, but soon recov- 
ered. They had known that the rescuers 
were at work, for the boat was equipped 
with a telephone connected with a floating 
buoy. Perhaps they might not have held out 
so well if they had not been aware of what 
was going on above them. 

LANS are making in Pennsylvania for the 

erection of a great monument to ‘*Molly 
Pitcher,’’ who lived many years in Carlisle, 
and died there in 1832. As a girl she was 
Mary Ludwig. When she earned the name 
of ‘‘Molly Pitcher,’’ by carrying water to the 
soldiers at the Battle of Monmouth, she was 
the wife of a soldier named John Casper 
Hayes. After her husband was wounded in 
the battle, she served the gun of which he 


was in charge, and thereby won the praise of | 
She was then twenty-four years | 


Washington. 
old. After the death of her husband, following 
the war, she married George McCauly, as the 
name is spelled on her tombstone. 
OW that Lord Wolseley is dead, Lord 
Roberts remains the only great British 
soldier of the last generation. Lord Wolseley, 
who was born in 1833, saw service in Burma 
before he was twenty years old, and before 


he was twenty-five, had fought in the Crimean 
War, and in India, to suppress the great | 
He served later in Egypt, in Can- | 
ada, in China, and in West and South Africa. |- 


mutiny. 


There are men who think he might have saved 
‘*Chinese’’ Gordon at Khartum if he had acted 
with greater decision, and others who regret 
that his mettle was never tested in a war with 
Europeans. But for all that, he was one of 





a long line of brilliant soldiers who have 
strengthened the position of the British in the 
world. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AND DIRECT 


GOVERNMENT. 
I. The General Question. 

66 HE Companion’’ is encouraged in the 

T notion, expressed some time ago, that 

it is worth while temperately to 

review last year’s political contest, in the 
hope of seeing more clearly what it was all 
about. It will do so in a series of articles. 

The contest was about many things, of 
course. There were, as always, ordinary 
questions of policy, like the tariff—questions 
of what government, state and national, 
ought to do. But there were also some ques- 
tions that went deeper, for they were about 
the right nature of government, about the 
way in which all governing should be done. 
They were questions not of what to do, but 
of how to do. Such were the issues of the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 

Deeper still, we think, is a very broad 
question that seems in a way to include these 
three, or to lie at the bottom of them. Put 
bluntly, it is this: Has representative govern- 
ment failed in this country? Naturally, when 
it is put that way, it stirs up very strong feel- 
ing. We think that a better way to put it, a 
more hopeful and practical way, is this: To 
what extent should we Americans continue to 
trust representatives, and to what extent should 
we try to do the work of governing directly, 
for ourselves ? 

Here are some considerations that may help 
us to study this great question sensibly. 

Direct government by the people is not new. 
It is the oldest form of democracy, older than 
our republic, older than representative govern- 
ment itself. The ancient republics, in fact, 
never fully grasped the idea of representative 
government. They had government by ‘‘pop- 
ular decrees,’’—that is to say, by mass-meet- 
ings, —and government by aristocracies. They 
did not have anything like the elaborate system 
of choosing representatives that we have. 
Representative government is modern. Direct 
government is not a recent discovery; it is a} 
revival. 

We ourselves have for many years been 


practising both. The New England town | 


meetings are a form of direct government; 
the selectmen put in charge of town affairs 
between those meetings are representatives. 
Most of our present state constitutions, al- 
though framed by representative bodies, — 
either legislatures or constitutional conven- 


tions,—were adopted by direct vote of the | 
people. Moreover, many of the more recent | 


state constitutions contain provisions in the | 
nature of ordinary statute laws; in that way we | 
have been for some time practising direct gov- 
ernment on a larger and larger scale. We have | 


submitting various laws to the people of the 
whole state, and we have been practising it 
in the same way in cities and towns and 
counties. The three devices that have lately 
evoked so much discussion may be regarded 
simply as so many proposed extensions of an 
idea by no means new to us. Are they wise 
extensions of it? Is not that the only real 
question about them ? 

For no one, so far as we know, expects to 


one expects to get rid of representative gov- 
ernment entirely. More than that: the stub- 
bornest conservative will hardly deny that | 
there have been.abuses of the people’s trust 


by their representatives ; and on the other hand, | 


the boldest radical will hardly contend that it 
is possible, even if desirable, to govern this 


vast country at all, and keep it a republic, | 


otherwise than through representatives. That 
was the way the fathers framed our govern- | 


ment. That is the way we have administered it. | | tax is not to be the same from year to year. | 


The big question thus comes down to this: 


Minnesota and parts of Manitoba and Ontario, 


the water-power. For example, the building 
of a dam by the Canadians at the outlet of the 
Lake of the Woods flooded thousands of acres 
of farm lands in Minnesota. ‘Then the build- 
ing of a dam by citizens of the United States 
on the Rainy River, the principal tributary of 
the lake, interfered with the water-power of 
the Canadians at the outlet of the lake. Navi- 
gation, agriculture, fishing, the pollution of 
international waters by sewage—all these 
things have given rise to conflicts of authority 
between the two countries. 

Once such a situation would have caused 
war; and the loss and ill feeling would have 
been multiplied a thousandfold. Now, how- 
ever, the whole question has been referred to 
an international commission, which will settle 
it peacefully and with fairness. The first task 
before the commission is to make a survey of 
the 26,000 square miles enclosed in the drain- 
age basin of the Lake of the Woods. Neither 
government has ever made such a survey. 
The commission will then try to fix a water- 
level in the lake that will satisfy the disputants 
on both sides. 

® & 


VACATIONS AT. HOME. 


ANY a college girl returns to her home 
M for a summer vacation only to find her- 
self, after the first glad moments are 
over, with a feeling of loneliness that increases 
as the weeks go on. Her college interests 
have become a vital part of her life, and she 
has now no one to share them with her. It 
may be that she would like to test some of the 
social theories she has studied at the univer- 
sity; to apply the spirit of practical service 
that is dominant in college life to-day ; but she 
| finds herself estranged from her former friends. 
| How to bridge that gulf is her problem. 

Her greatest difficulty will come from the 
feeling, common to aspiring youth, that she 
must do big things, instead of some definite, 
satisfactory small thing. 

One young girl, home from college for the 
| summer, determined to inspire her old friends 
with a love of basket-ball and the joy of team- 
| play, which was her newly acquired interest. 
She gathered a group of girls from the neigh- 
| borhood and organized two teams. That made 
it possible for them to have the fun of compe- 





| tition. Since they were girls who could not | 


afford to spend much for their pleasure, they 
made their suits from inexpensive brown 
| net for a basket. All they had to buy was a 
ball. Their lives had been too much isolated 


and self-centered to be wholesome. From their | 
' basket-ball they got not only exercise and | 


|" amusement, but a bond of union. 





Another bright college girl started a boys’ | 
been practising it also in many states by | 


club. The community was full of unruly, 


through their play. 
ings at her own house. At each meeting she 


training, and then led them in games that varied 
always insisted upon fair play and a clean, 


sportsmanlike spirit. 
Vacation work should be simple and of such 





| a kind that it can be taken up for a few weeks | 
get rid of direct government entirely, and no | 


and then dropped without injury. The value 
| and possibilities of it can hardly be overempha- 
| sized. It greatly helps not only those who 
| do it, but the community. 


* & 


THE FLEXIBLE INCOME TAX. 


HE chairman of the ways and means 


committee of the House of Represent- | 


| atives has announced that the income 


| The rate is to be changed to meet the varying | 


material, and used a barrel hoop and a twine | 


mischievous youngsters, whom she reached | 
She held the club meet- | 


gave them first some simple work ir manual | 


with the season. But whatever the game, she | 


the business of the country prospers or declines. 


has become more thickly settled, there have | Since the tariff and the internal revenue taxes, 
been serious disputes over the use of the water- | which of course remain fixed, will provide less 
ways, and especially over the development of | revenue than before, the new income tax will, 


| according to Mr. Underwood, be used here- 
| after to make up the difference between the 
| amount raised by the two other taxes and the 
amount that is needed. 

That is the system in England—when more 
money is needed, the rate of the income tax 
goes higher. A few years ago, at the time of 
the South African War, the rate rose from 
eight pence in the pound to fifteen pence. It 
was afterward reduced to eleven pence, and 
it is now a shilling, or five per cent. on all 
taxable incomes. On the same principle, if 
the framers of the bill before Congress should 
find that they have overestimated the revenue 
that the new tariff and the income tax together 
ean provide, —if, in other words, there should 
be a deficit in the Treasury next year,—they 
will remedy matters by raising the rate of the 


income tax. 
* & 


THE COST OF LIVING AS 
OTHERS DO. 

VERY one agrees that it costs more to 

live than it did twenty years ago, but 

opinions differ as to the cause. There are 
many causes, but one of the most important is 
that our expenses have grown with our needs. 
Invention has supplied all sorts of new facili- 
ties for living that have become necessities to 
most of us, and they all cost money. 

Moreover, in a democratic society, where all 
are supposed to be equal, we do not like to be 
outdone by our neighbors; and urged by this 
feeling, we all push up our expenditures so as 
to be sure that we have what others have. 

The trouble begins at the bottom. The 
young man entering business, with his living 
to earn and his way to make, should save every 
penny, live narrowly, and avoid display, if he 
wishes to succeed. Yet the fashions of expend- 
iture about him—in dress, in amusement, in 
social relations—are such that it takes excep- 
tional strength of character to refuse to comply 
with them. 

The difficulty is even greater when a man 
marries and has a family. It is not always 
easy to deny yourself; but to deny those dear 
| to you is almost impossible. A man does not 
| like to see his wife dress less handsomely than 
the wives of his associates. He even tells 
himself that her good appearance helps his 
business reputation. Still harder is it to refuse 
things that seem to be necessary for the wel- 
fare of your children. ‘‘Really,’’ says mother, 
‘*living the way we live, I cannot see why Jane 
should not have all the opportunities the Smith 
children have.’’ Thereupon Jane gets them, 
and father wonders how he is to pay. 

The pity of it is that usually not one of 
them—father or mother or child—really cares. 
They simply ‘‘must do as others do.’”’ And 
so the dance goes on. 

What remedy? There is no general remedy. 
You must apply reason and common sense to 
each individual case. At least keep a little 
behind the rush, instead of a little in front of 
it. Then, when a bad day comes, others will 
wish they had done as youdid. If your neigh- 
| bor gets an automobile, and your children 
| clamor for the like, get a runabout instead of 
|a touring-car. If-your daughters have fewer 
frocks and cheaper music lessons than their 
friends round the corner, that is better than 
ending with no frocks and no lessons at all. 

Let us keep our heads in this matter. The 
man who does not is infallibly driven sooner 
or later to the terrible question that men are 
asking all over the country to-day: ‘‘With my 
income, how can I live as I am living?’’ To 
this question there can be only two final and 
fatal answers: live differently or steal. 

Which shall it be? 
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How far can direct government be wisely used | eds of the government. A man who ts NATURE @ SCIENCE 


to correct the abuses of representative govern- 


ment? That is the proper point of view from “pon the next year to pay twenty dollars on | T 


which to consider the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. 


® © 


A BORDER PROBLEM. 


on the American Revolution, the 3,000 | 


miles of boundary-line that runs from 


Passamaquoddy Bay to the Pacific Ocean 


has caused many an international problem. 
The latest problem, unlike most of the others, 


concerns not the line itself, but the drainage | exchanging the protective tariff for a tariff for T 


of the 20,000 lakes in the vast basin of the, 
Lake of the Woods. 


| year pays a tax of ten dollars may be called | 


the same income, and the year after, perhaps, 
only five dollars. 

That is because the leaders in Congress are 
planning to adopt the budget system and to 
adjust the income of the country to its outgo. 
If the plan works well, the national Treasury 
will have no more large deficits and no more 
large surpluses. 

The change from the old method, which 
|is to adjust the outgo to the income, will be 
‘almost as great as that brought about by 


revenue only. The national income is now 


IME BY WORLD-WIDE WIRELESS.— 
On July ist, powerful wireless stations in 
| various parts of the world will begin to send 
|out time-signals at stated hours each day. 
The Eiffel Tower station in Paris will send 
the first signal at midnight and another at 
10 a.m.; San Fernando, Brazil, will signal 
at2a.m. and4p.m.; Arlington, Virginia, at 
|3 a.m. and 5 p. m. ; Manila, and Mogadiscio, 
Italian Somaliland, at 4 a.m.; Timbuctu at 
6a.m. The midday message and one at 10 
p.m. will come from Norddeich, Germany; 
ee Erythrea, will send a signal at 
6 p.m., and San Francisco one at 8 p. m. 
he representatives of the European countries 
and of the United States and Brazil who 





| derived from fixed customs duties and fixed | attended the international conference in Paris 


As this region, which includes northern | interna] revenue taxes. The receipts vary as | last October, believe that it will soon be possible 
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everywhere to receive a signal every hour 
during the day and night. Besides sending 
time-signals, the Paris and Norddeich stations 
now transmit regular weather reports immedi- 
ately after the signals, and it is probable that 
eventually each transmitting station will send 
out information concerning the weather. The 
time-signals and the weather-signals will be 
of great help to the navigation officers of ships, 
who will be enabled to verify their observa- 
tions and to foresee changes in the weather 
with more certainty than they can now foresee 
them. Time-signal receivers are already being 
sold in Europe for a few dollars each; before 
long such instruments may be found in every 
well-ordered American home. 
& 


HE ANDEAN CONDOR.—Although the 
condor of the Andes is not so large as its 
cousin, the Californian condor, which was 
described in The Companion of September 12, 
1912, it is nevertheless one of the largest birds 
of flight. Ordinary specimens are about four 
feet from beak to tail, and nine feet from tip 
to tip of their wings, and there are specimens 
that measure as 
much as twelve feet 
across the wings. 
The range of this 
eondor is confined 
to the narrow chain 
of the Andes, from 
the Strait of Ma- 
gellan to a few 
5 degrees north of the 
Spee i equator; it is said 
- _> that the largest 
specimens are found 

about Mount Cayambe, a volcano of Ecuador, 
more than 19,000 feet high. The Andean 
condor is often seen along the shores of the 
Pacific, but it roosts and breeds at elevations 
of from 10,000 to 16,000 feet, and haunts the 
bleak rocks and inaccessible ledges of lofty 








precipices in preference to the limbs of trees at | 
lower levels. Although it is by nature a| 
scavenger, it does not hesitate to attack sheep, | 
goats and deer; in one week a condor of | 
moderate size has been known to eat a calf, 
a sheep, and a dog. Its name is derived from | 
a word in the language of the Incas, that | 
means to smell, and indicates the popular | 
belief that the birds detect carrion by its scent. | 
Experiments, however, show that they detect 
it not by smell but by sight. 


& 


EROPLANING IN THE SAHARA.— 
Five officers of the French army recently 
made a remarkable flight of more than five 
hundred miles across the desert of Sahara. 
They used four aeroplanes, and had no escort, 
but obtained fuel and other supplies at a few 
places along the route. The trip lasted two | 
days; by any ordinary method of transporta- | 
tion in the desert it would have required at | 
least two weeks. According to a writer in the | 
Boston Transcript, this performance of the 
French officers shows the value of the aero- 
plane not only in war, but in times of peace— 
especially for those who live far apart in the 
waste places of the earth. 
& 
EALS BY TUBE.-—In a recent letter to 
the New York Times, Mr. Waldemar 
Kaempffert predicts that trained engineers will 
eventually have to solve the problem of house- 
keeping in large cities. He believes that some 
day pneumatic tubes from an immense central 
kitchen will deliver meals to city houses. Car- 
riers three feet long, divided into compartments 
for the soup, meat, sauces, desserts, and clean 
dishes, will slip into the throats of these tubes, 
and emerge a few minutes later in the kitchens 
of the dwellings. Vacuums will be used to 
keep the food hot. Mr. Kaempffert predicts 
that the newspapers of the future will contain 
the bills of fare for the day. The housekeeper 
will have a choice of several menus for each 
meal, and will telephone her order to the cen- 
tral cooking-station. Her message will prob- 
ably be somewhat as follows: ‘‘This is kitchen 
number three—one—four—five—nine. Send 
me dinner number six at half past seven. ’’ 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


APANESE IN CALIFORNIA.—On May 

2d, the California senate passed the alien 
landholding bill, introduced on April 29th, 
and on May 3d the assembly passed it, and 
sent it to the governor. The bill provides 
that aliens eligible to citizenship may hold 
lands the same as citizens, but that all other 
aliens may hold lands only as provided by 
treaty with their respective countries. In the 
case of the Japanese, the treaty permits them | 
to hold land and houses for residence, manu- | 
facturing and commercial purposes. That, it 
is assumed, excludes them from leasing or | 
buying farm lands. The bill, however, per- | 








the national government, and that the bill | 
could be made ineffective by the demand of its 
opponents that it be referred to the people. 

The referendum would take seventeen months, | 
and in that period, it was said, the Japanese | 
might buy land without let or hindrance. At 

the request of the President the governor | 
postponed his approval of the bill until it | 
could be learned whether it was satisfactory | 
to Japan. Secretary Bryan, who set forth | 
the President’s views to the legislature, said | 
in his farewell address that it was fortunate 

that the state had the referendum, for if the 

people disapproved of the acts of the legis- | 
lature, they could veto them. 


cy 


LIEN RIGHTS ELSEWHERE.—On May 
2d, the Governor of Alaska vetoed a bill | 
prohibiting aliens from fishing in Alaskan 
waters. It was directed against the Japanese. 
—On May 5th, the lower house of the 
Arizona Legislature passed a bill making it 
impossible for any alien to hold land in the 
state unless he has declared his intention to 
become a citizen. ® 


RESIDENT WILSON went to New Jer- 
sey on May 2d, and spent two days in 
conference with the Democratic leaders in an 
attempt to persuade them to agree. to the jury 
system reforms that he had urged when he 
was governor. Besides consulting the party | 
leaders, he made public speeches in which he | 
attacked the Smith-Nugent ‘‘machine,’’ and | 
called upon the people to force the legislators | 
to make the proposed changes in the jury law. | 
A few days later the Democratic members of 
the legislature agreed on a bill that embodies 
the reforms. ® 


Oy May 2d, the government of 
the United States officially recognized the 
republic of China, after the Chinese house of 
representatives had elected a presiding officer. 
On April 3d, Secretary Bryan informed the 
representatives of the powers in Washington 
that the State Department would recognize 
the new republic when its 
first parliament should 
meet on April 8th. The 
contending factions in the 
new parliament were un- 
able to agree, and their 
delay in organizing caused 
a delay in carrying out 
the purpose of this gov- 
ernment. Peru recognized 
the republic on April 9th, 
and Brazil on April 10th. 
While the parliament was 
organizing, the political opponents of Yuan 
Shih-kai, the provisional president, were 
actively engaged in seeking to weaken his hold 
on the government. They charged that he 
caused the assassination of General Sung, who 
was Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s candidate for the pres- 
idency, and they have threatened revolt in 
south China. Late in April arrangements 
were made with the five powers for a loan of 
$125, 000,000. On May 3d, Doctor Sun cabled 
to his agents in London, asking that they 
protest against the loan, as the money would 
be used ‘‘to make war on the people.’’ Pres- 
ident Yuan retorted the next day with a procla- 
mation announcing his intention to use force 
to suppress all revolts. 


& 


WAGE DISPUTE.—On May ist, the rep- 

resentatives of the Eastern railways denied 
the request of the trainmen and the conductors | 
for better pay. They said that the desired | 
increase would cost the companies $17,000,000, | 
or the equivalent of four per cent. interest on | 
a bond issue of $425,000,000, and that the 
companies could not afford to incur that great 
expense. On May 2d, the employés replied 
that the managers were considering their duty 
to the stockholders more than their duty to 
the public, and that dividends had increased 
much more rapidly than wages. They insisted 
that the companies could afford the extra 
expense involved. The companies rejected .a 
proposal to arbitrate the dispute, and the 
agents of the men called on their unions to 
decide by vote whether or not they would 
strike. e 


HE BALKAN WAR.—King Nicholas of 

Montenegro agreed, on May 5th, to evac- 
uate the fortress of Scutari, on the demand 
of the powers, in order to prevent the invasion 
of his country by the Austrians. He hopes 
that when the boundaries of Albania are fixed, | 
he may receive additional territory in place | 
of the city of Scutari. | 


e | 


UFFRAGE.—A bout 10,000 women paraded 








YUAN BHIH-KAI. 











in New York on the afternoon of May 34, | 


to show their interest in the suffrage move- 
ment. The line of march was guarded by 
1,200 policemen, who maintained perfect order. | 





mits aliens to lease farm lands for not longer | Included in the ranks were representatives 
than three years. It was passed almost unan-| from the suffrage associations in the nine | 
imously, and by a similarly large vote the | states where women already vote, and women | 
legislature rejected a resolution calling for| from the equal suffrage nations of Europe, | 
delay on the ground that the passage of the | besides about 500 men.—On May 6th, the | 
bill was discourteous to the President, that | British House of Commons rejected an equal | 
the ends desired could be better attained by! suffrage bill by a majority of forty-seven. | 


Make new walls and ceilings 
of BEAVER BOARD—and 


they will never crack. 


HAT’S one great Beaver 

Board advantage over 
lath and plaster—and there 
are forty others. 


Beaver Board is a pure-wood-fibre prod- 
uct —light, strong, clean and wholesome, 
firm and permanent. 


[USS OSE ees Pets 


It isn’t a mere covering for walls— it’s 
the whole wall, except the timbers to which 
it is nailed. 

The panels are nailed in position, then 
painted, and the decorative panel-strips 
put in position. That's all. 


With plaster you build several walls, one 
over the other: First lath: then a coat of 
plaster: then another: probably a third: 
then wall-paper. It means delay, litter, 
confusion at every step —and a lessartistic, 
less durable and less sanitary wall in the end. 





Cover old walls and ceilings 
with BEAVER BOARD—and 
they’ll be better than new. 


ETTER, because they 
won’t crack and deteri- 
orate with age, are warmer, 
and resist the passage of sound. 


Better looking, because the pebbled sur- 
face of Beaver Board is a ect surface 
for painting in the soft, restful color-effects 
so suggestive of good taste. 


More sanitary—because the pure-wood-fibre 
contains no p or hol ingre- 
dients. 


BOARD 


Nailing Beaver Board to the 
walls of a new room. Con- 
struction is rapid, easy and 
permanent. 





The remodeling uses of Beaver Board are 
as important as its use in new buildings. 


Helpful suggestions to meet your individual 
wall and ceiling problem will be gladly given 
by our Designing Department with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Write for painted sample and “Beaver 
Board and its Uses,"’ a book that shows by 
Ihotographs of real rooms, the wide field of 
Beaver Board use. 


Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware 
and paint dealers and decorators, in sizes to 
meet all average requirements. 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD is patented 
and has our registered trade-mark on the back 
of each panel and sample. It has also a light 
cream color all the way through, that comes 
only by the use of sanitary, durable PURE- 
WOOD-FIBRE. Insist on seeing both trade- 
mark and color before buying. 


The Beaver Companies 


United States: 119 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
anada: 319 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 





Nailing Beaver Board over an old plastered and 
papered wall. No more cracks and repapering. 
In these pictures panel strips are shown, to give 
the effect, but in actual construction are not put 
on till after the board is all up and painted. 


BEAVER BOARD 








GOOD watch comes into 

one’s life but once. Most 
often it remains forever !— 
the one thing that marks the 
ever-present, a pledge of the 
past and a promise of the future. 


pride is their timeliness, their promptness 
—else any watch would answer! 


Lord Elgin is made in one of the 
oldest and largest of watch 
factories. It is sold and vouched 
for by forty thousand merchants 
of standing, including every 










LORD ELGIN, here illus- i representative jeweler in 
trated, is the watch for > k erica. 

lifetime service. It is the 7 — : 
correct model for master- The leading jewelers in 


every town and city are 
Elgineers — masters of 
watchcraft. They are 
the men who really 
know watches. 


ful men and promising 
youths. The thinnest 
watch made in America 
with an enamel dial. 


Lord Elgin is worthy a 


g trust, worthy of ae your ne Elgin- 
I i eer. e€ spea with 
ae authority. He has an 


Today the Lord Elgin is meas- 


oday_ Elgin to exactly meet your 
uring time for men and women whose 


individual needs. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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A CANARY AT THE FANCIERS | 
iain a on 


Jeannie Pendleton Ewing~ 


EFORE the silver stair of song 
B Up which your glad notes run 
Till from the height, in pure delight, 
Out leaps your richest one— 
Wee alien, I am wondering still 
How, torn from nest and mate, 
The dappled wood, the breezes’ mood, 
You front so well your fate. 





Hemmed in the bird man’s tiny cage, 


An angry color had risen in Olive’s face. ‘Is 
that all?” she asked, coldly. “If it is, I think I'll 
turn off here if you’ll excuse me.” 

Nancy nodded. ‘All right,” she said, cheerfully. 
But as she went on she drew a long breath. “I 
hope she’ll speak to me next time she meets me,” 
she thought to herself. “But even if she doesn’t, I 


| sha’n’t be sorry I said it. She certainly needed it.” 


& © 
TWO RARE AMERICAN TREES. 


HE tumion, a relative of the yew of which 
the “mighty bow” was made that won the 
day at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, is 





Your flight a paltry range, 
A plash of wet, a seed-cup set, 
For your poor day’s whole change, 
Would you sing blithelier, Heart of Gold, 
(So blithe now!) if you knew 
I came cast down, arid lo! my frown 
Crimps into smiles at you? 


® © 
DOES IT PAY? 


< OES work in a rescue mis- 
D sion pay?’’ ‘*Don’t you 

find it very discouraging ?’’ 

‘*Do the converts ever hold out?’’ 
Such are the questions that those 
of little faith ask of the workers 
in the tiny missions scattered 
along the wharves or among the saloons in 
the poorest neighborhoods of our cities. But the 





workers are not discouraged. They know of | 


the many men and women who are testifying 
by their lives that converts do hold out, no 


matter how great are the temptations they | 


have to face. 


The conductor of a railway-train came into 


the Staniford Street Midnight Rescue Mission 
in Boston one evening, and inquired for Miss 
Kane. They told him she had gone as a mis- 


sionary to India. She had worked in the | 


Boston mission for only a few weeks one 
summer three years before. 

A brakeman on the railway, the conductor 
said, had been killed the night before—caught 
between two cars, and crushed. He lived only 
a few moments. 

‘‘What can I do for you?’’ the conductor 
had asked him. 

“Go to the Staniford Street Mission in 
Boston and find Miss Kane,’’ the brakeman 
answered. ‘Tell her I’ve lived a Christian 
ever since I promised her I would, that night 
in the mission three years ago, and that I 
died a Christian. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ added the conductor, solemnly, ‘‘I 
ain’t a Christian myself, but those of us who 
knew that fellow know that he spoke the 
truth. ’’ 

That is the sort of incident—and there are 
many like it—that convinces those who are 


doing the actual work in the rescue missions | 


that it does pay, and pay richly. 
® © 


THE GUEST AT THE LUNCHEON. 


= T had been a charming little 
oy | luncheon at Winifred Holden’s. 
ss § Winifred had a “knack” for such 
things; all the girls declared that 
she could contrive daintier enter- 
tainments than any one else, on half 
the money; but although they knew 
that Winifred’s pocketbook was 
thin, none of them knew exactly how meager 
it was, or how carefully and eagerly she had to 
plan. 

Although this particular luncheon had been 
almost the prettiest Winifred ever gave, it had also 
been the least successful; there was a gleam of 
tears in the little hostess’s eyes as she turned 
away after her bright good-by to the last of the 
girls. She loved to make people have a good time, 
but this afternoon, in spite of all her efforts, every- 
thing had dragged. The girls were dear—they 





always were, but they all felt it; and when you 


can give only two luncheons a year — 

Meantime the cause of the failure was walking 
down the street with her cousin. The cause was 
tall and handsome and spoiled; the cousin was 
not handsome, but neither was she spoiled—or a 
coward. She went straight for the mark. 

“Whatever was the matter with you to-day, 
Olive Briscome? You were as cheerful as a 
November sleet-storm.” 

“That was about the way I felt,” Olive retorted, 
coldly. 


“Probably it was, but it wasn’t fair to Winnie.” | 


“I don’t see why not. She was returning my 
invitation, and presently P’ll return hers. It’s 
merely trade, like anything else, and you know 
it, Nancy.” 

Naney’s eyes flashed. She was a little thing, 
but nobody thought of Nancy’s size when her 
indignation was aroused. 

“I don’t know any such thing, Olive Briscome, 
and neither do you. Hospitality—the kind Winnie 
gives—isn’t a matter of dollars and cents and 
‘returns’ any more than love is. It is love, with 
Winnie. You know as well as I do how she 
scrimped and saved and worked and planned and 
dreamed over this one little luncheon ; how happy 


she was over getting us all together, how she re- | 


membered, as she always does, all our likes and 
dislikes, whims and fancies. Don’t you know that 
she went round for days before, radiant with antie- 
ipation? And then—you came in a disagreeable 
mood over something, and wet-blanketed the 
whole thing. The rest of us did our best, but we 
couldn’t undo you! Every one there felt you 
through the whole time. And all because you 
were plain, downright selfish. Do you know what 
you were, Olive Briscome? You were athief. You 
robbed Winnie of the joy that she had a right to.” 


a tree that is nearly extinct. In past ages sev- 
eral species of the family existed in the arctic 
zone, whence they spread southward into Europe. 
| None are found there now, but two species remain 
in North America, one in Florida, the other in 
California. Even in these places they are found 
only in small and scattered groups. 


The California species (Tumion Californicum) 
is rarely over fifty feet high, with a strong resem- 
blance to the pines and firs. While searching for 

|a certain variety of pine in the foot-hills of the 
| Sierra Nevada, writes Mr. J. 8. Chase, I was di- 
| rected an acquaintance to a group of small 
pines unlike the res Sg | It was plain 
that the trees were not of the family of the coni- 
fers, for their fruit was 

‘| like a small, hard, green 

+ plum. _ The leaves were 

much like those of the fir, 
but the points were ex- 
tremely sharp and thorny. 

When a small branch 

was cut off, there was a 





TOP OF A SANTA LUCIA FIR, 
SHOWING CONES. 





very strong and peculiar 

odor, and the juice that 

flowed out blackened my 

knife-blade, and stained 

my hands brown. Inside 

the fruit was a good-sized 
| nut, which when ripe is 
enclosed in a thin, brittle shell, outside which is 
the husk-like skin. The woodsman’s name for the 
tree is “stinking cedar,” although it is no connec- 
tion of the cedars, and the smell, although acrid and 
offensive, hardly deserves to be called a “‘stink.” 
The tree is also called “California nutmeg,” from 
the resemblance of the kernel of the fruit to the 
genuine nutmeg. The nut is, in fact, edible, and 
is an article of food in Japan, where another 
species of the tree, called “kara,” grows in certain 
mountain regions. The wood is hard and fine in 
grain, of a beautiful yellow color, and withstands 
decay —— 

The other tree is an authentic fir, probably the 
rarest of all its large family. It is called the 
Santa Lucia fir (Abies venusta). It is found only 
in California, and even there only in some of the 
most inaccessible cafions of the Santa Lucia 
mountains. The trees have the characteristic 
slender spire-like shape of the firs. 

The cone is the most singular thing about the 
tree; for it has long spines, often an inch and a 
| half in length, that project on all sides. These 

spines are prolongations of the bracts that adhere 
| to the backs of the scales, which form only the 
{cone, From them the tree has received the name 
| of bristlecone fir, or needlecone fir. 

The Franciscans, who nearly a century and a 
| half ago built the wonderful chain of mission 
| churches along the coast of California, are said to 
have used the gum of this rare fir for incense. In 
| this connection, Mr. Chase observes that the trail 
| that passed by way of the cafion where he found 
the trees, to the Mission of San Antonio, although 
| very little traveled at present, is in places worn 
| deep into the earth. e Indians of the mission 
establishments went often to and from the coast 
on various errands of business or pleasure, and it 
is likely enough that through them the existence 
of these incense-yielding trees became known to 
the mission fathers. 

The timber, although heavier than that of other 
firs, is not of much value, for it is coarse in grain. 
From this fact, together with the inaccessibility of 

| the places the tree inhabits, it may be hoped that 
the species, now so nearly extinet, will survive. 





FOLIAGE AND FRUIT OF 
THE TUMION. 


* 


THE HEAT OF BATTLE. 


HE expression, “the heat of battle,” often 
i i used by poets and historians, is usually taken 

in a figurative sense, and supposed to refer 
not to the actual temperature of the combatants, 
but to the intense emotional excitement under 
which they labor. But a veteran of the Civil War, 
who ought to know, declares that the heat of battle 
is an actual bodily heat. 


| “It is no mere figure of speech,” says Capt. 
| Samuel Chapman, who was a trooper in the battal- 
ion of Col. John 8. Mosby, the famous Confederate 
} covelty commander. “On the contrary, in a hot 
| fight, the soldiers are often almost overpowered 
| by the sense of oppressive warmth, even in the 
| coldest weather. 

“Ll remember that the second week in January, 
1864, was one of the coldest ever known in northern 
| Virginia. A Cy snow preceded the cold spell. 
| At that time, the Federal troops were in possession 
| of Harpers Ferry, at the foot of the Shenandoah 
| bg? They had pushed their outposts out upon 

the hills known as Loudon Heights, and Colonel 
| Mosby determined to attack and drive in these 
outposts. 

“We met at Upperville, thirty-five miles south of 
Loudon Heights, about three o’clock one bitterly 
cold afternoon. There were about two hundred 
of us, all ay clothed in heavy underwear, thick 
flannel shirts, heavy service jackets, and warm 
overcoats, heavy trousers, thick boots, and stout 
leggings. 

“When we took up the line of march over the 
crusty snow, the mercury was near zero,—a tem- 
perature almost unprecedented in that country,— 
and a cold north wind blew in our faces. The men 
started out pally, but a few miles in the teeth of 
that wind silenced every tongue. By the time we 
had got half-way to Loudon Heights, darkness had 
fallen, and the cold grew more severe. We tried 
every means to keep the circulation active in our 
arms and legs; but when, about two o’clock in the 
morning, we sighted the enemy’s picket fires, and 
silently drew up for the attack, I had to lift my 
feet back into the stirrups with my hands; my legs 
were utterly dead to all feeling. 

“As the whispered order to draw revolvers came 
down the line,—for Mosby’s men used no sabers,— 
I found that I could not cock my pistols with my 
fingers. . I had to hold them between my hands, as 








if my arms were no more than stumps, and draw | 


back the hammer with my teeth until it caught. 

“We sat a moment, literally frozen, waiting for 
the word. Then came the order, ‘Charge!’ and 
with a wild yell, we swept down upon the Soames 
enemy’s camp. Of course it was an uneven fight 
Even the best of soldiers cannot fight unless in 
formation, and these poor fellows, roused suddenly 
from dreams by the crack of the revolver and the 
yells of our men, could make only slight resistance, 
and either surrendered, or sought safety in flight. 

“As the firing ceased, I found myself sittin 
with my leg flung over the horn of my saddle, anc 
the hot blood pulsing through my toes. My over- 
coat was thrown open, my ket flung wide, my 
flannel shirt and undershirt unbuttoned, and my 
bare breast, wet with sweat, was cooling in the ic 
blast. I was even fanning my dripping face with 
my broad-brimmed slouch-hat! Round me others 
were doing the same. 

“And by actual time, it had been less than three 
minutes since Colonel Mosby had given the order, 
‘Charge!’ to his frozen battalion.” 


WIN THE OAK 


J “oY SD) * = - 
aes Lee Bates 














HE leaves and tassels of the oak 
Were golden-green with May, 
Pavilion whence forever broke 
Some angel roundelay. 


A carol like a glory came 
From topmost twig astir, 
Enkindled by a flying flame, 

The scarlet tanager. 


The tree was glad as Paradise 
When, eager soul on soul, 
The saints flock home. There glistened 
twice 
A wild-throat oriole ; 


And once the grosbeak’s rosy breast 
Poured its enchanted hymn ; 

While sunny wing and jewel crest 
Lit many a blissful limb. 


The whole wide world was in my oak, 
Whose catkins danced for mirth, 

Plumes gray as curling city smoke, 
Plumes brown as fresh-plowed earth ; 


Even heaven had graced our festival, 
For oft the loving eye 

Would find, coaxed by a wistful call, 
The bluebird’s fleck of sky. 
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INTERVIEWING THE SULTAN. 


r : ERE is an amusing story of a visit paid by 
a certain Countess of Londonderry to the 
Turkish Sultan, Mahmud II. No European 

lady had ever been presented to his imperial 

majesty, and Lord Ponsonby, the British ambas- 


On the fourth day, we ran into a terrific hurricane. 
It almost set the boat on its beam-ends. The 
storm increased the orang-utan’s fury, and his 
yells became louder and louder. 

About midnight I left the in SD in charge of 
Lowrie, the first mate, and went below to try to 
get a wink of sleep. 1 had hardly closed my eyes 
when one of the sailors on watch came rushing in 
with his face as white as chalk. 

“The big ape’s broken loose!’’ he cried. 

I snatched up my gun, and rushed on deck. The 
wind almost took me off my feet, and the seas were 
washing across the decks. Occasional flashes of 
reg bey up the night. I looked down from the 
bridge, but could see no sign of the orang-utan. 
Then I heard a terrible commotion, and cries for 


elp. 

Hie’s breaking into the galley,” said Lowrie, 
“trying to get the cook. The rest of the crew have 
locked themselves up in the fo’cas’le.” 

The man in charge of the animals had come on 
deck by this time, and gun in hand, he started 
toward the ape. A moment later a shot rang out. 
Then came a scream and another shot. 

Then a flash of lightning lit up the deck, and I 
saw that the orang-utan had the keeper round the 
waist, and was dragging him aft. I Lowrie to 
take his gun and follow me. The second mate 
had come up, and we left the bridge in his charge. 
We clattered down the ladder to the deck, and ran 
after the ape. I fired at the animal’s broad back, 
but the shot made no impression. Then Lowrie 
fired, and I fired again. One of the shots hit the 
mark, for the orang-utan dropped his burden, and 
swung round on us. 

Still firing, Lowrie and I began to retreat along 
the swaying deck. Lowrie ran up the yo 
ladder ahead of me, and I had just grasped the 
hand-rail when the orang-utan got hold of me by 
the sleeve of my coat. I thought my end had come. 

But just as the beast caught me, a wave came 
over the side of the ship that fairly smothered me. 
I clung with all my strength to that hand-rail. I 
could still feel that vise-like grip clutching my 
coat. Then, suddenly, I felt the grip torn loose. 
I turned just in time to see the huge orang-utan 
thrashing his long arms furiously about, washe 
over the side of the ship. 

The animal-keeper was not seriously hurt, and 
I escaped with a bad shaking up, but I never want 
to carry another orang-utan on any vessel of mine. 
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A NEW THEORY OF TIDES. 


T= shrewd explanation of the phenomenon 
of the tides, that an old South Brooklyn fish- 
erman gave, is hereby recommended to the 
attention of scientific men. The Brooklyn Times 
reports it. 


“Uncle Joe,” some one asked him, ‘do you know 
what causes the tides?” 

The old man looked profound, and admitted: 

“Wal, I hev some idee.” 

“Explain it to us, please.” 

Uncle Joe would not be hurried, but, after some 
urging, he answered: ‘ 

“You’ve turned over in bed, I think likely ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“And when you went over, the bedclothes kind 
o’ slipped round and sloshed round, and didn’t 
get a at the same time you did.” 

“Ve 


“Wal, that’s the wal, of the tides. The old world 
slips round inside of the sea like a man under the 
| bedelothes, and that’s what makes the tides. It’s 
| easy enough after you understand it.” 


* & 





sador, would not try to arrange the interview, on 
the ground that such an unprecedented request 
might annoy the Sultan. The Yorkshire Post 
relates what followed. 


Lady Londonderry was determined to see his 
majesty, and by some means had her desire made 
known to Reschid Pasha, the Turkish minister for 
foreign affairs. The wily Reschid, desiring to do 
his best for her ladyship, made known to the Sultan 
that a person had arrived at Constantinople with a 
wonderful collection of most valuable jewelry for 
sale, and ventured humbly to suggest that his 
—— majesty might like to see the gems. The 
Sultan was interested, and an interview was ar- 
ranged; but Reschid merely told Lady London- 


derry that she would be way pe = that ag | 
ne fame of her jewelry, | 
i 


Sultan, having heard of t 
had particularly requested that she would put it 
all on when she came. The gratified lady did so. 

On her arrival at the palace, Reschid Pasha con- 
ducted Lady Londonderry into the preseuce of the 
Sultan. Her dress glittered with diamonds, pearls, 
turquoises and other precious stones. 

“Pekkei (good) !’’ said the Sultan, as Lady Lon- 
donderry courtesied. “She has brought magnifi- 
cent jewels.” : 

Reschid (turning to the lady )—His majesty gra- 
ciously bids you welcome. 

Lady Londonderry bowed, and expressed her 
thanks in French, which was the language used 
by Reschid. 

Reschid ———— says she has other 
jewelry, but could not put on all. _ 

Sultan—Ask her what is the price of that dia- 
mond necklace. 

Reschid—His majesty inquires whether this is 
your first visit to Constantinople ? 

a Sengend This is my first visit, and I 
am delighted with all Ihave seen. | 
— (to Sultan)—She asks a million of pias- 
rs. 
Sultan—That is too much. 


Reschid (to Lady Londonderry)—His majesty 
asks whether you have seen the mosques. If not, 
he offers you a firman. 

Lady Londonderry expressed her thanks. 

Sultan—What price does she put on that set of 
turquoises ? 

Reschid (to Lady Londonderry) — His majesty 
says that perhaps you would like to take a walk in 
the garden. 

Lady Londonderry expressed her thanks, and 
said she would like to see the imperial garden. 


Reschid (to Sultan )—She says four hundred thou- | 


sand piasters. 

Sultan—Take her away! I shall not give such 
prices. 

Reschid (to Lady Londonderry) — His majesty 
graciously expresses satisfaction at having made 
your a 

Lady Londonderry courtesied low, and withdrew 
from his majesty’s presence to visit the garden 
with the amiable and courteous Reschid ; and afier- 
ward she hada — story to tell to her friends 
of the kindness with which the Sultan had received 


r. 
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A TROUBLESOME PASSENGER. 


N fact and in fiction, the sea has long been the 
| real home of adventure. Among the thrilling 

experiences that have happened on shipboard, 
the one that befell Capt. H. L. MeKay is not the 
least remarkable. Captain McKay recounts the 
story himself in the New York World: 


We were trading from Singapore, Hongkong, 
and San Francisco. At a small place in Bornes 
we had taken on a consignment of animals, among 
which was a huge orang-utan that stood six feet 
on his hind legs. I thought the bars of his box 
were not hee strong, but the man in charge of the 
animals laughed at my fears. 

Like all big apes captured in maturity, this fellow 
was stubborn and would not eat. The hungrier 
he got, the more he raved and tore at his bars. 


WILLIS’S IMPROMPTU VERSE. 
| NY one who is familiar with the sprightly style 


| of Nathaniel P. Willis’s writing will not be 
| surprised to learn that this popular writer of 
| the last century was also a master of repartee. 
| On one occasion he was a guest at a dinner given 


| by Mrs. Gates in Washington. 


While in the midst of a vivacious conversation 
| with a Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Gates noticed that her 

niece and Nathaniel Willis were talking ey 
| together at the other end of the table. Accord- 
| ingly she wrote on a card, “Don’t flirt so with 
| Nat Willis,” and had the message delivered to 
her niece. am 

In amoment the niece’s reply, dictated by Willis, 
| was handed to Mrs. Gates. It read: 


Dear aunt, don’t attempt 

My young feelings to trammel, 
Nor strain at a Nat, 

While you swallow a Campbell! 


*® © 


IN THE HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS. 
T: E conductor of a Western freight-train saw 


a tramp stealing a ride on one of the forward 

ears. He told a brakeman in the caboose to 
go up and put the man off at the first stop. An 
exchange tells what happened: 


When the brakeman approached, the tramp 
waved a big revolver, and told him to get away. 

“Did you get rid of him?” the conductor asked, 
when the train was in motion again. 

“T hadn’t the heart,” was the reply. “He turned 
out to be an old school friend of mine.” 

“Tl take care of him,” said the conductor, as 
he started over the tops of the cars. 

When he came back, the brakeman asked: 

“Well, is he off ?” 

“No, he turned out to be an old school friend of 
mine, too,” replied the conductor. 
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ACCIDENTAL. 
"Sa EWALL” Jackson was not a man to 





speak ill of another without strong reason, 

but that he could express an opinion in no 
uncertain terms is shown by a remark that the 
Southern Bivouac attributes to him. 


| Ata council of generals early in the war, one of 
| them remarked that Major was wounded, 
| and would be unable to perform a certain work 
for which he had been See. 

“Wounded!” said Jackson. “If that is really 
so, I think it must have been by an accidental dis- 
charge of his duty!” 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Candle, stick—candlestick. 11. Plum, age— 
plumage. 111. Ant, are, tic—antaretic. Iv. Not, 
able—notable. v. After, noon—afternoon. 

2. 1. 29. 11. Comic. 

3. 1. Time. U1. Slow. 1. Skin. Iv. Mouth. 

4. They are both cur rent literature. They each 
lead to abasement. The first are costly modes, 
and the second mostly codes. He may be getting 
|madder. When it is in press. Because he is a 
| Homer. They have neither knights nor deys. 





5. Mary. 

6. 1. Faecetious. 11. Ghost. 

%% PILB Il. MIRE llr. SOLE 
IRON IDOL OWEN 
LOUD ROLL LEAD 
ENDS ELLA ENDS 

8. 1. Louis Napoleon. 11. To-morrow. 
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THE WILLOW BRANCH. 


BY E&. 1. T., 

T was a holiday, and the children were plant- 
| ing trees in the garden. 

‘*My tree is an oak, ’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘and 
the oak is the king of trees.’’ 

**Mine is a pine-tree,’’ said Bertha. ‘‘I 
love to hear the pine-trees sing!’’ 

‘*T am going to plant a maple,’’ said Rose, 
as she flourished her little spade; ‘‘then it will 
have pretty red leaves in the autumn.’’ 

‘*T wish I had a little tree,’’ said Baby Dot. 

The children were busy, and did not notice 
Baby Dot till she came up and waved a long 
willow stick, with which Kenneth had been 
playing horse. 

‘*T found a tree!’’ she said again and again. 

Bertha and Rose smiled at each other while 
the baby dug a tiny hole, in which she set the 
willow branch; then she stamped down the 
earth with her little soft shoes. 

**Don’t tell her that her tree won’t grow, ’’ 
whispered the thoughtful Bertha. ‘She will 
forget all about it to-morrow.’’ 

True enough, Baby Dot did forget her tree, 
and moreover, there came a week of rain, so 
that the children could not go into the garden. 
But the willow branch liked the rain; it pushed 
a little white root into the ground, and a little 
green leaf into the air, and it grew just as. 
fast as it could. 

‘*‘Why, see here!’’ cried Bertha, one day, 
when she was looking at the trees. ‘‘ Baby 
Dot’s tree is alive and growing! Who ever 
heard of anything so queer !’’ 

Every one wondered. at the baby’s tree when 
they saw it put out new leaves and shoot up so 
fast that it was soon far ahead of the slow 
maple and the slower oak. And when Baby 
Dot grew to be a tall girl, her willow-tree was 
a great deal taller than she. The robins sat 
in it and sang, and built their nests in its 


branches. 
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USEFULNESS OF LOUISA. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
RCHIE mounted the ladder carefully, while 
A Bess and little Mary stood below, and 
looked up with admiring faces. The top 
of the ladder rested in the loft window, where 
hills of golden hay shone bright, from which 
Fan-top, the ‘‘plaid’’ hen, had just fown with 
a shrill cackle. 
‘*She must have laid a whole nestful of 
eggs,’’ Archie had said. ‘‘Watch me get them 
for grandmother !’’ 


Seizing the ladder that leaned against the 1 Within the shady garden, 
The valiant General Ben 

Is drilling Captain Bingo 
To lead the soldier men. 


wall a few feet away, he pushed it into place 
and climbed up. Bess and little Mary thought 
the feat equal to a cireus trick, and wondered 
that he could be brave enough to do it. 











CAPTAIN BINGO. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 





ORAWN By F. ROGERS 


He listens to the general, 
And tries hard not to smile. motion, so as to send a steady current of air 
But all the time he’s saying, 
“I wish this drill were done, for she had wished to do some great service for 


When Archie had gained the top of the 
ladder, he clutched the window-jamb tight, 
and looked back at his little sisters. ‘* It 
wasn’t hard!’’ he cried. ‘‘You could do it, 
Bess, and so could Mary, if she could leave 
that rag doll behind. ’’ 

Mary looked sorry, and gave the doll Louisa 
a gentle pat. 

Archie dragged himself across the window- 
sill. 

**O-ho!’? he called down. ‘‘Dolls are nota 
bit of good !’’ 

Then Bess and Mary lost sight of him, while 
he floundered through the fragrant, dusty hay, 
and peered into corners for a glimpse of the 
creamy whiteness that would mean a nest of 


The captain stands up proudly, 
In just the proper style; 


For I am getting anxious 
To have my kind of fun.” 


except to climb to earth without his spoils, and 
Archie frowned, for he disliked to give up. 

Suddenly little Mary came forward with her 
precious doll. ‘‘She’ll help you,’’ she said, 
and offered her generously. She had no idea 
how Louisa could help, but the doll had 
always seemed to her very wise. 

Archie laughed. ‘‘Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
do believe I can make that rag baby help. 
Toss her up, Bess!’’ 

Louisa was long and limp, and as tall as a 
child; she was made of rag from head to foot. 
The dress she wore buttoned up behind, and 
bagged loosely at the waist. Louisa was not 
stylish, but then she was afraid of nothing on 
earth. 

Aiming carefully, Bess threw the doll, but 
little Mary drew a sharp breath of relief when 
Archie caught it. 

In all her long career Louisa had surely 
never met with such an adventure as this! 
But she was equal to it. Three times she was 
lowered and drawn up again by means of a 
rake that Archie had found in the loft, and 
that he fastened into the collar of her dress. 
Three times Bess received her with upstretched 
arms, unbuttoned the queer frock, and took 
out the pretty eggs that Archie had stuffed 
into it. At last the whole dozen was safely 
lowered to the ground, and then the finder 
of them let himself down to the barn floor. 

Louisa stared solemnly from Mary’s loving 
arms. From her expression you would not 
have thought that she had just done a splendid 
deed., But Bess smiled and Mary was full of 
pride when Archie picked up his eggs and 
turned to shake the rag doll’s hand. 

**T apologize to Louisa,’’ he said. 
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SERVING THE QUEEN. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON. 

“J WISH that I were big, and strong, and 
grown-up, like Brother Tom,’’ said Ned. 
‘*1’d like to work in town, and come home 

every Saturday night, as Tom does, instead of 

doing chores and running errands. ’’ 

Ned tossed his armful of wood into the box 
with an impatient sigh. 

His mother smiled. ‘‘Come,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
have a story to tell you.’’ 

**Once upon a time,’’ she began, ‘‘there was 

a brave little worker bee, who lived in a big 

hive. She was strong and willing, and was 

ready todoanything. And what do you think 
was the only thing required of her? She and 

a dozen other bees were placed at the door of 

the hive, and were told to keep their wings in 


into the inner cells of the hive where the queen 
was. The little worker bee was disappointed, 


her queen. 

‘*She could see other workers hurrying about 
and doing such important tasks! Some were 
making wax, and building the comb inside 


carrying the new-found treasure in his hat. | and how he did want to walk into grand-|the hive; others were providing food for the 
‘*Step back, Bess,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going to| mother’s kitchen with the hatful of fresh eggs! | young bees, and still others were feeding honey 


pull this ladder straighter, or it might slip.’’ 


**Can’t you go back and get a basket and a | to the queen herself! 


It did slip, and fell to the ground with a|string?’’ he coaxed. ‘‘Then you could pitch | ‘*Day by day the little worker grew more 
crash while the girls scampered to a safe dis- | them up, and I’d lower the eggs in a jiffy.’’ | discontented, until one day the queen sent a 
tance. Bess and Mary pulled and tugged| But Bess shook her head. Anxious as she | message to the tireless workers at the doorway. 
together at the heavy ladder, but they could | was to carry home the prize, she could not, | ‘Tell them,’ she said, ‘that they are doing me 
not move it an inch, and of course Archie | with little Mary and Louisa clinging to her | a wonderful service. Without the air they are 


could do nothing. 
He disappeared again. 


skirts, face that turkey-gobbler in the yard. sending me, I could never live.’ 
‘*That thing won’t hurt you,’’ Archie urged. ‘*When the little worker heard this message, 
‘*Don’t worry!’’ he sang out. ‘‘I’ve found | ‘‘Throw Louisa at him if he tries.’’ 


she took courage, and her wings whirred as 


a way here on the inside to swing down. It’s| But Bess would not move, and little Mary they had never whirred before. She felt at 


eggs. ‘‘It’s just like riding the waves!’’ he| all right.’’ 


shuddered. 


| last that she, too, was serving the queen. ’’ 


cried. ‘‘Now I’m up, now I’m down! Hur-| But he found that though he could swing! He thought awhile. The barn was a long | ‘*That was a parable story, wasn’t it, 


ray! Here’s old Fan-top’s nest! Ten—eleven | himself down, he could not get the eggs to 


—twelve!’’ 





The next minute he appeared at the window, | back to the window. 





HE old King of Karique was greatly annoyed, 
And he summoned his council of state, 
Whose excellent wisdom he always employed 
In affairs of unusual weight. 


His jester, it seemed, with an absence of tact, 
Which to all was a singular thing, 

Had made a good joke, overlooking the fact 
That it only applied to the king! 


To his council the king said, “I’m fond of a jest, 
As a king is expected to be; 

And I like a good joke, and can laugh with the best — 
Provided it isn’t on me! 


“So we must decide on a penalty stern 
To fit this important offense. 

We will set him a task which, the joker shall learn, 
Is a jest at the jester’s expense!” 

Now the very next state to this monarch’s domain 
Was the Kingdom of Happy-Go-Well, 

Where grief was forbidden, and sorrow and pain 
Were never permitted to dwell. 


So the jester was sent for, and thus was addressed: 
“We have found that you're guilty this day 

Of making a pointless and frivolous jest 

In a very undignified way. 











| Way from the house; calling would do no good, | mother?’’ said Ned, as he squared his shoul- 
the ground without breaking them. He came | and besides, he did not want to call. It was|ders. ‘Well, you’re the nicest queen I know, 
It was supper-time, | getting late. There seemed nothing to do|and I’m going to be your best worker.’’ 





THE BOTTLE OF TEARS. 
BY D. K. STEVENS. 


“But we give you one chance of escaping the cell 
And of saving your stupid old ears: 

Be off to the Kingdom of Happy-Go-Well — 
And fetch us a bottle of tears!” 


“Alas!” cried the fool, and his countenance fell. 
“You have asked an impossible thing, 

For tears are unheard of in Happy-Go-Well —” 
“That is not my affair,” said the king. 


So the jester set out on his desperate task, 
And, in spite of his sorrow and fears, 

He was back in a week with a suitable flask 
Full of genuine, certified tears. 


Then the king was so cross he had one of his 
spells, 
And he raged like a tropical squall. 
“How came you by tears from the Happy-Go-Wells, 
Who have never shed any at all?” 


“It was easy enough,” quoth the fool, “ for I 
guessed 
That their king would be charmed with a joke, 
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So I told him the one | consider my best, 


And he laughed till we feared he would choke. 


“He gurgled, and gave inarticulate squeaks 
Like a person in exquisite pain; 

He gasped for his breath, and he puffed out his cheeks, 
While his tears were descending like rain. 


“These tokens of mirth | secured as they fell, 
And | claim to have rescued my ears, 

For I've been to the Kingdom of Happy-Go-Well, 
And have fetched you a bottle of tears!” 

That the king was annoyed you could easily see 
(He was just like the average man). 

“Pray tell us this wonderful quibble,” quoth he, 
“And we'll promise to laugh if we can.” 


“O sire, you may laugh, it is perfectly true,” 
Said the fool, as he edged to the door; 

“But the joke was that old one | made about you — 
And it didn’t amuse you before!” 

He escaped. As to that there was never a doubt, 
Though they chased him and chased him for 


years. 
And that's all I know, for | never found out 
What became of the bottle of tears. 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
8 be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It | 
is lable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the | 
envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by | 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 














THE EPILEPTIC CHILD. 


T is a tragic moment when parents 

realize that one of their children 
is an epileptic; it is even more tragic 
if to the child’s misfortune is added 
any lack of kindness or of good judg- 
ment on the part of his parents. 

In this disorder certain parts of 
the brain are affected, and although 
there are many types of epileptics, some of whom 
are unusually clever, and others inordinately 
stupid, it must not be forgotten that they are all 
abnormal. 

Since the types vary so widely, the proper treat- 
ment and discipline must vary also. Each child 
must be dealt with according to his individual pecu- 
liarities. The most usual mistake that parents 





simple, helpful services. We have sports, and 





The one we bought had plenty of possibilities. 
| Oh, I believe this is your train.” 
| “Yes. I’m sorry to go. But if you’d lighted on 
| Gilead, where I was born, you’d tell a different 
tale. Your village has some life in it. Good-by.” 
| “Gilead! Gilead!” Ruth ejaculated. “Gilead 
in Vermont? Why, that’s where I do live. You 
must tell me your name before you go.”’ 
“Margaret Curzon.” 
“Why! It’s the Curzon place we bought—your 
house. And oh, it had such possibilities!” 
The train was moving. 
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ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


O animals play games? According to the 
Times, Mr. Raymond Ditmars, curator of the 
New York Zodlogical Park, has come to believe, 
after much observation, that small animals not 
only play real games, but that they also show a 
sense of humor. Three small Peruvian chinchillas, 
for example, that occupied a sunny, roomy cage in 
the small-mammal house, delighted in the childish 
game of. squat-tag, although as a matter of fact 
they did not squat, but rolled over instead. 


They went to ohe end of the enclosure, where 
| two took a position slightly in advance of the third, 
who had evidently been chosen “‘it,” and then away 
they dashed to the other end of the enclosure. 
The one who was it gave a little squeak, and at 
that signal the other two rolled over, while the 
third rushed up and tried to nip the tail of one or 
the other before he got completely on his back. 
Then the three went scampering about in great 
glee. They next retired to the end of the enclo- 
sure, the chinchilla who had been ‘‘tagged” was it, 
and the game began .—_ 

Mr. Ditmars found that badgers also play games. 
They enjoy tag, and, moreover, those t Mr. 
Ditmars observed could play as _— a game of 
puss-in-the-corner as most children. e also 
noticed that they did not quarrel over the game. 

The badgers would take their corners, and one 
would go to the center of the enclosure. They 
had great fun in changing corners, and when 
finally the one who was it succeeded in ousting 
another from its corner, that one would go to the 
center < the cage, and the fun would egin all 
over again. 

Mr. Ditmars took a family of five guinea-pigs and 





make is to abandon discipline altogether, and let | put them into a cage, from which they could watch 
the child run wild. They do so in the hope that | the naa. At first they did not appear to take 


the attacks will occur less frequently; but they | any not 
ought to remember that the victim of epilepsy 
needs more than most people the self-control and 
the good habits that only wise discipline in early | 
life can establish. 

Some slow-minded epileptic children are nerv- | 
ously conscientious and painstaking. Those it | 
is well to watch and encourage; but usually it is 
best to hold them back in their efforts to keep 
pace with normal children. 

Others, again, are unusually quick-witted and | 
alert, and their parents sometimes permit them | 
to outstrip their schoolmates, by way of proving 
that “there is nothing the matter with them.” | 
But even in the cleverness of such children there | 
is something morbid and ill-balanced, and it is | 
wiser to restrain and quiet them than to let 
them excite themselves in competition with their 
fellows. 

With epileptics, a life that is led much in the 
open air, with some quiet occupation, such as 
gardening or poultry-raising, is a good preparation 
for adult life, and helps to give the long hours of 
sleep and the good digestion that are so necessary. 

The care of the digestion is most important in 
epilepsy. An error in diet is almost certain to 
bring on an attack, and it is usual to find that 
epileptics have poor digestions. Their food should 
be simple, and moderate in amount, and it is an 
excellent plan to establish the habit of slow eating 
in childhood. 
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A LOVER AND A CRITIC. 


6 DEAR! It’s good to get a breath 

of real fresh air,” said Margaret 
Curzon. “And yet [hate the country 
—to live in.” 

“Do you?” a pleasant voice asked, 
incredulously. ‘Did you ever really 
try it?” 

The two girls had met in a country 
railway-station. Already, after half an hour, they 
felt well acquainted. 

“T was brought up in the country,” replied 
Margaret. “We moved to the city only a few 
years ago.” 

‘““Why do you hate it?” asked Ruth Evans. 

“It was so limited. There was no high school 
within reach, and I had no chance for a real edu- 





and we only used the church a few weeks in the 
summer, There was no place for amusements, 
and no fun going on anywhere. A girl had no 
chance to make any money for herself. Father 
and mother were satisfied, but for a girl —” 

“‘Weren’t there any other young people ?” asked 
Ruth. 

“A few, but they hadn’t any spirit.” Then Mar- 
garet added, ‘‘Do you live in the country ?” 

“Ves, and I love it,” Ruth said. “But we were 
lucky. It’s a dear little place we’re in, nestling 
right under the mountains. To be sure, it’s small, 
but we’re happy there. 1 was like you. I wanted 
a high-school education, and didn’t get it. I was 
sickly till we moved into the country. It wasn’t 
too late then, but there was no high school. The 
country made me strong, though. What’s the 
good of a school with a brain and body that won’t 
fet you study? I got the health, and then I made 
the school myself.” 

“How ?” Margaret asked, with interest. 

“T got the young people together, and we started 


ce of their neighbors. The badgers, for 


| their part, paid no attention to them, and continued 


to enjoy their games. After a time the guinea- 
pigs began to observe the badgers, and in a few 
days they had begun to play tag in a very unsys- 


tematic manner. Experience or observation taught 


them better, and in time the five became fairly 
proficient players of the game. 
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A DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENT. 


VER since diplomacy was first invented its 

most eminent practitioners have expended 
their best efforts in mystifying, if not in actually 
deceiving, their rivals. Uber Land und Meer cites 
an amusing anecdote of diplomatic life in the eigh- 
teenth century. 


In 1741 Count Bestushew was sent by the Em- 
peror of Russia to Stockholm, to put the question 
of war or peace to the Swedish government. Upon 
arriving, the count made known his mission, and 
then waited patiently for an answer. 

Finally, when he had almost given up hope of 
etting a reply he received a long communication 
rom the Swedish minister of war. Eagerly Count 

Bestushew opened the letter, for he knew that it 
contained the long-expected answer. But to his 
despair, he found it so encumbered with official 
phrases and formalities that he could make nothing 
of its meaning. For two hours he struggled in 
vain to comprehend the confused document. Then 
he hastened to the minister of war. 

“My dear Count Bestushew,”’ said the minister, 
when the count had explained his hemp De eg | 
have no authority to communicate to you orally the 
contents of this document. I could not think of 


“But I have puzzled over this for two hours, and 
still I can make nothing of it.” 

“Pray do not blame yourself, count,” said the 
minister. ‘You could hardly expect to unravel in 
two hours a document that took me two days to 
knit and knot together.” 


* © 


A WILLING WORKER. 


VEN when you are wide awake it is frequently 

hard to estimate the passage of time. On one 
occasion you find it hard to believe that several 
hours have elapsed, and on another the day may 
drag so slowly that the clock seems to have shirked 
its duty. While you are asleep, the calculation of 
time is of course almost impossible, as this inci- 
dent, told by a farmer’s son at the corner store 
one rainy morning, aptly illustrates. 

Father hired a new hand _ last night—a big, 
ood-natured Dutchman. ep ems | the poor 
ellow was tired from tramping about the country, 

for he went to bed immediately after supper. 
As usual, father went down to the cellar about 
half past nine to throw some coal in the furnace 
and adjust the drafts for the night. Evidently, this 
made enough noise to rouse the new hired man, 
for mother, who was sitting beside the table in 
the dining-room, saw the stair door suddenly open 
and disclose the broad form of the Dutchman. 
Blinking drowsily before the light, he exclaimed: 

“Goot morning, missis! Goot morning! LIcould 
chust as vell haf come down von hour ago if you 
had only voke me up!” 
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HIS NERVE WAS SOUND. 


CERTAIN eminent London doctor rarely 

makes an error in diagnosis. In the case re- 
corded in the Philadelphia Ledger, however, he had 
to admit that he had not read all the symptoms 
correctly. 


A man had come to consult him. After the con- 
sultation the doctor wrote out a prescription. 





the Launch-Out Club. Every member had to 


launch out in some little enterprise that would | ist’s,” he said. “It will cost you about half a 


make money to buy books. We applied to the 


| crown.” ; 
“Half a crown!” the patient exclaimed. “All 


Department of Agriculture for pamphlets that | right; I'll get it made up.” Then, as he turned to 


would help us. I had an outbuilding made into a 
pigeon-house, and sent squabs to market. Some | 
raised hens; one girl bred a fine strain of ducks; | 
another concentrated on cauliflowers. We soon 
had enough money to buy books for a course of | 


go, he added, “I say, could you lend me half a 


crown to pay for it?” 

The doctor gasped. He recovered in a second, 
however, and asked for the prescription. He 
seratched out one item, and returned it, with a 
sixpence. 

“Now you can have it made up for a sixpence,” 


reading. Then we read. We've done a lot since. | ne remarked dryly. “What I seratched out was 
We open the chureh every Sunday, and have | for your nerve.” 


entertainments, and a village improvement society. | 
We have made the houses ever so much prettier. | 


“You had better have this made up at the chem- | 


THE PROPER CARE OF 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH 
Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
| that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 


soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Soldthroughout the world. Liberal sample of 
each, with 32-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. 
Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 


from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura | 
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ASTHMA curep 


YOU WANT TO KNOW AT 


what Medical knowledge and skill 
we HOME 


are doing now for Asthma. 
want to tell you. Write fora free TO 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hay-Fever curep 


STAY 





If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner of the room. But the 
shouting members produce a com- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around -a_ particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmission. 
|In a noisy stock exchange where 
the voice, unaided, cannot be under- 
stood across the room, there are 
hundreds of telephones which carry 
speech half way across the continent. 





The Power of 








Silent Service 


The telephone converts the spok- 
en words into silent electrical 
impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 





Easy Terms 





Lyon & Healy’s Offer 
A $50 Cornet for $30 


_We would like to have an met me J to sub- 
mit one of our new American Professional C 

pee $30, in competition with any $50 Cornet in the 
world. 
You cannot 
to send this instrument to you and we feel very 
certain you will save an even $20. 

The same extraordinary value is presented by 
our American Professional Trombones, Mello- 
yhones and Baritones. Write today for our big 

and Catalog, containing 500 illustrations and lowest 
prices on good Band supplies of all kinds, including 
uniforms, ete. 


ornets, 


e pay the express charges both ways. 
ssibly lose anything by allowing us 


may be arranged. We have a new offer which 
we would like to place in the hands of every 





band leader and teacher. Write today and we will also send you 
a copy of our up-to-date Lyon & Healy Band Herald (free). 
Lyon & Healy Band Instruments— 
America’s Standard for Fifty Years 
LYON & HEALY, World’s Largest Music House 
29-47 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
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WIZARD = Soyo THE THIRD DEGREE. 
REPEATING Pat'd | ANY of us never realize our own total de- 


| pravity until we fall into the clutches of the 
| customs inspectors, or of those dignitaries who 
| examine passports. Some of these worthies, how- 
ever, retain a little faith in humanity, and they 

| occasionally leave their victims a remnant of self- 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 


spect. ow could any impressionable soul 
loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster respect. But h y * a 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. Nopos stamps orcoins. | recover from the sense of guilt fastened upon him 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklya, N.¥- | hy such an interview as Agnes Herbert describes 
5 | in “Casuals in the Caucasus” ? 

After a supper, served in a spotless room, like 
an inn in Holland, our hostess diffidently intro- 
duced the starshina, or head man of the settle- 
ment, who wore a tin disk on his chest, as evidence 
of his authority. This worthy was a gray-muzzled 
curmudgeon, far gone in misogyny, misanthropy, 


LIQUID PISTOL‘ 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 














that are demonstrably better than 
WE ij marble or granite and yet less ex- 
| i pensive. Used for forty years and 


| 
F RGET stand every test. Write for designs. 
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State ee cost desired. 
i) Work delivered anywhere. 
g Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
Moe AST} MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
eee) 382-B, Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Most Fortunate 
. 
Babies Wear 


Kenneth. 
“What are these papees id 
“Passports,” said my cousin, laconically. 
“And these people ?” indicating Cecily and me. 
“English, like myself.” 











Why should the English wish to ride about the 
country in this manner?” 

“We have been in the mountains—after tur, you 

understand?” (Tur is a sort of wild goat.) 

| “That I do not. Your wives—what have they 
to do with tur? There must be a better reason 
for your travel.” 

“That is our reason, tur, and to see the Cau- 
| casus.” 

“Ha! You wish to see the Caucasus. For what 
reason? You wish to write about it in the papers. 
You have already written!” and before Kenneth 
could arrest him, the old man had nipped a red 
book out of an open pocket. 

“That is ‘The Rubdiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, sir, 
| if you must know,” said my cousin, with rising 

temper. 
Pants for Infants |. “A Persian khan! We do not like him. We 
{have nothing to do with Persians here. What 
They are fortunate because else have you?” . 
their mothers know what is “Nothing, I fancy, to interest you, unless you 
most comfortable for tender appreciate good rifles and an average camera.” 
little bodies, as well as cleanly “Who gave you permission to carry these 
oo y pn unfolded, the old man lapsed int 
. : ” y s olded, é aps 1) 
pane haga | pene. —_ deep thought as he carefully spelled out the names 
heating like ordinary kinds. pth oy apparently —and fingered the 
~ . ee e ons seals. 
as peng pk ig A a “How did you make the money wherewith to 
where. . undertake this journey?” he began again. __ 
e “T didn’t. 1t came tome,” said Kenneth, smiling. 


} <tri “Ha! Some one dropped it, and you picked up 
Plain or lace trimmed, 25¢ to $1.00 the rubles. You must see the governor in the 


OMO BIBS, 15c to 50c. OMO CRIB SHEETS. 
OMO SANITARY SHEETING. 
you want the heads of tur?” 


Write for Booklet. “To look at, don’t you know, Put ’em up on the 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., | wall. Hang it!”—in English—“what’s the old 

56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. | blighter going to ask next?” 

“Are you celebrated a ” 

“Oh, very. Especially these ladies. They are 
the two Dianas from Somaliland.” 

Slowly the inquisitor turned his eyes on us, and 
looked us up and down. 

“I do not know them,” he said. ‘Are they re- 
lated to your Prince Gladstone? Of him I have 
heard. But they cannot want tur. There is some- | 
thing very strange that they should travel so far 
for tur. must find aeason for this journey. 
You must see the governor in the morning.” 


nor in the morning.” Then, with a sort of second 
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AUNT ELLEN’S ADVENTURE. 
“<T~V ERY one is always praising people who are 

tactful. I don’t see why. It’s only being 
kind, after all.””. Ruth Fraser sent a little ques- 
tioning glance toward Aunt Ellen, as she finished, 
for sometimes a funny little smile came round the 
corners of Aunt Ellen’s mouth. The smile was 
there now. 


“Isn’t tactfulness just kindness, Aunt Ellen? 
e What more could it be? And what are you smiling 
about now?” she asked. 

'®) OC C e “I am smiling at an adventure I had in a street- 
= 7 Wey — a. was 
eeling rather tired, and the subway rush just 

1913 Models A i : 


about finished me, especially when I didn’t get a 
With new Cradle Spring Frame and Foot seat. But before the car had reached Arlington 
Boards, now the most comfortable motorcycle 
roads of the world. No jolting, no vibration. 


on the | | Street a young girl touched me on the arm, and 
Powerful, , teliable. Costs scarcely anything 
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and other unhappy things; he at once set to work | 
on the quaintest catechetical examination of | 


| “How am I to know that? You speak Russian. | 


morning. Without doubt you must see the gover- | 


wind, he set off afresh, at best pace. “Why do} 


| The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will | till you vet my large FREE book and special rate. | 
best school in the world curing by natural method. V 


be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- | North-Western School, Inc., Lee W ells Millard, Pres., 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 933 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$2.50 For An Honest Boy. 


An honest, active, boy, girl, man or woman can 
make $2.50 or more per day showing the “*New Idea" 
Hose Supporter and “Security’’ Door Holder. 
The **New Idea”’ is needed and welcomed by men 
everywhere, and the ‘Security’ is a necessity in 
every home or building. Either sells at only 15 cents 
with a good cash profit to you. Write today for full 
details, or send 25 cents for samples of both, postpaid, 
and begin making money at once, during spare time or 
as a regular business. Other quick sellers if wanted. 
Address, Modern Specialty Co.,108th 8t., Racine, Wis 
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imering school tah. 














Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal | 
School, College or University. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


‘DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
| department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school | 
| spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
| For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 























HER “BEST FRIEND” 
A WOMAN THUS SPEAKS OF POSTUM. 

We usually consider our best friends those who 
treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real friend, but 
watch it carefully awhile and observe that it is 
one of the meanest of all enemies for it stabs one 
while professing friendship. | 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug—caffeine— 
which injures the delicate nervous system and 
frequently sets up disease in one or more organs 
of the body, if its use is persisted in. 

“T had heart palpitation and nervousness for 
four years and the doctor told me the trouble was 
caused by coffee. He advised me to leave it off, but 
1 thought I could not,” writes a Wisconsin lady. 

“On the advice of a friend I tried Postum and it 
so satisfied me I did not care for coffee after a few 
days trial of Postum. 

“As weeks went by and I continued to use 
Postum my weight increased from 98 to 118 pounds, 
and the heart trouble left me. I have used it a 
year now and am stronger than I ever was. I can 
| hustle up stairs without any heart palpitation, and 

I am free from nervousness. all the cold. It's simple, practical, easy of operation 

s . freezes cream light and smooth in four minutes. 

“My children are very fond of Postum and it if veur desler 
agrees with them. My sister liked it when she ta 
drank it at my house; now she has Postum at for the name of an 
home and has become very fond of it. You may ices, creams and frozen dain- | “!@8ka dealer 
use my name if you wish as I am not ashamed of emg fp Ay ORTH POLE 
praising my best friend—Postum.” Name given request. Write to-day oe REEZe, 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

y Ester now comes in new concentrated form THE ALASKA 
called Instant Postum. It is regular Postum, so FREEZER CO. 
processed at the factory that only the soluble 551 Lincoln Avenue, 
portions are retained. Winchendon, Mass. 


A spoonful of Instant Postum with hot water, 
and sugar and cream to taste, produce instantly 
a delicious beverage. ~* 
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with the aerating spoon 
dasher is the only real 
advance in freezers for 
years It's a wonder 
working freezer both in 
producing frozencream 
in the short time of 
three minutes, and in 
making it better and 
more utterly delicious 
than you can imagine 
The novel spoon dash 
er whips air into every 
“JHE ALAS? particle of the cream 
RATING $700" producing a lightness 
and delicious rich smoothness 
that delight the taste beyond description 
Other ALASKA features: cans have no square 
or deep sockets to catch or hold dirt and sediment 
—they are perfectly hygienic. Gears are covered 
—no danger of pinching the fingers Extreme sim 
plicity and ease of operation, economy of ice, salt and 
time Guaranteed satisfactory 


The North Pole Freezer 


with heavy galvanized steel tub (not tin) is the 
best low priced freezer made Close fitting cover retains 






























A new free booklet, Good 
News For Ice Cream Lovers, 
full of the choicest recipes of 














Write for the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” ‘‘There’s a Keason” for Postum. 





The New Holeproof Sox 


at $1.50 for Six Pairs 


o 
Are Mercerized 
Get a Trial Box Today 
A Soft, Silky 

Appearance We now offer a Twenty-Five-Cent 
and sock with a silky lustre—six pairs guar- 
Six Months’ Wear anteed six months—the finest thing of 

an its kind ever made. 
We imported a mercerizing machine 
from Switzerland to doit. We have in- 
vested $10,000 in this one improvement alone. Don’t 












| said, very kindly, ‘Take my seat, please.’ She 
| a —- —_ t — and had several 
; - | packages. thanked her, and said, ‘You are very 

— ye. ae eee id Cony = iam oo | kind to give me your seat.’ 
~ pint i setieen cab tied roma sy ‘ “She = and - yonded Aug no. I’m glad 
ree demonstr of our 2, or you to have it. I always think when I see an 
“Kite pote” old lady, especially if she looks as tired as you | 
4H. Single, $200 ; do, that I hope when I am white-haired and have | 
Prices | 411. Tw ~~ 200 | f.0.b. Factory to ride in trolley-cars some one will give me ~ 


The Hendee Mfg. Co. S?ninartexé, mass 
Branch & Service Stations : 


seat. 
“O Aunt Ellen! What did you say?” exclaimed 


uth. 
“I told her that she was very kind,” responded 














Chicago Denver San Francisc Atlanta Aunt Ellen, with the little smile still lingering | 
Toronto London. about her-mouth. | 
: “I see!” said Ruth. | 
® 
FAIRLY WON. 


NE of the cherished heirlooms of Dr. John 

Brown of Edinburgh was a Greek Testament 
that his great-grandfather, the Kev. John Brown, 
obtained under interesting circumstances. 





The Rev. John began life as a herd laddie on 
the braes of Abernethy, and while he was stil 
teaching himself Greek, he tramped one + — to 
St. Andrews, twenty-four miles away, to buy a 
Greek Testament. 

The bookseller to whom he confided his ambi- 
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you want to see what kind of hosiery this machine 
turns out? 

The yarn in this sock costs us an average of 74c 
a pound. Itis Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, the 
finest yarn at the top market price. Common yarn 
sells for 32c. But the new Holeproof is soft, light 
and stylish. With all its light weight, it lasts six 
months. Don’t you want to wear it? 
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Write for the Free Book on Holeproof. 
wonderful goods are made. 

The genuine are sold in your town. Ask for the 
dealers’ names. We ship direct where we have 
no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We make them for men, women, chil- 
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Mitt 
Made from 
very finest 
materials. 
Face and 
strip are 
large, welted together, making a 
molded palm. Fits the hand per- 
fectly. The pad is hand-made, and 
molded according to the latest 
ideas, forming a perfect pocket. 
The D&M mask is the most 
comfortable, and affords the best 
possible protection. D & M suits, 
balls, bats, protectors, are all 
Standard Wherever the Game 
of Base’ is Known. 
U.S. Government furnishes D & M 
baseball things to its soldiers and 
sailors, and “Uncle Sam" knows 
what's good. Look for the Dog- 
on-the-Diamond trade-mark — it's 
on every article of D & M make. 
Call for them at your 
dealers. Write Dept. C for 
1913 Catalogue and Official 
Baseball Rules, Free. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
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tion was inclined to jen at him, but a professor 
who chanced to be in the shop took the coveted 
volume in his hand, opened it, and turned to the 
young herdsman. : 

“Boy,” said he, “read this, and you shall have 
the book for nothing.” 

The boy sequiites himself to the satisfaction of 
his new friend, and carried off the prize. 
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NOT MYSTICISM BUT MATHEMATICS. 


RS. Madison, whose latest hobby is the psy- 

chology and the esoteric influence of colors, 
was deeply gratified when her husband admitted, 
without urging, that there might be something in 
her theory, after all. 
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pairs of silk guaranteed three months. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
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“Dawson?” questioned Mrs. Madison, amazed, 
for Dawson is the manager of her husband’s 
stables, and unknown among psychologists. 

Mr. Madison nodded. “He says the bays eat 
more than the grays.” 

“Really!” It was a humble victory, but Mrs. 
Madison's face glowed with triumph. ‘“‘How does 
Dawson account for it?” 
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REDISCOVERING A DEAD NATION. 

T has long been known that the great ruins in 

Mexico were built by a mysterious race that 
inhabited the land long before the Aztecs, or their 
conquerors, the Spaniards. When Cortez and his 
priests burned the Aztec library, they destroyed, 
it has been supposed, the last record of the 
forgotten race. According to the New York Trib- 
une, however, Prof. Ramon Mena has recently 
discovered a key to the secret that enables him to 
reveal much of the history of this strange people. 


Most of the great ruins of Mexico are covered 
with inscriptions and carvings that until recently 
were totally undecipherable. One day, while ex- 
ploring the ruins of Xochicalco, Professor Mena 
discovered a stone that bore a double carving. 
On one side was the original, done by the men 
who built the temple; on the other side, cut by 
some Aztec priest, was a translation of this carv- 
ing, in the picture-writing of the Nahuatl tongue 
of the Aztecs, a language partly known ay. 
Working with this key, Professor Mena has been 
able to decipher the carvings that adorn the walls 
of the ruins. : 

The facts that he gathered are briefly these: 
About five thousand years ago a race, light of 
skin, prominent of nose, high of forehead, and 
numbering at least 100,000,000 peorte, dwelt in 
Mexico. tine y had five great cities, Mitla, Palen- 
que, Chichen-Itza, one of unknown name on the 

yulf of California, and Xochicaleo. From the 
name of the last, which means “The House of 
the Yellow King,” it appears that this was the cap- 
ital of the empire. 

The carvings revealed, too, the moe | of a youn 
man of unknown origin who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of building. He traveled through 
Mexico, teaching the mason’s art, and supervising 
in each city the building of a temple. hen he 
disappeared, saying he would return to teach them 
more after they had eceneey mastered the art 
of masonry. He was called Quetzalcoatl, on ac- 
count of the mark of a feathered serpent that he 
carved on grey stone of every temple. This sig- 
nature is significant in that it proves that all these 
scattered ruins were built by the same tribe and 
designed by the same master mind. ; 

The memory of Quetzalcoatl and his promise to 
return still survived among the Aztecs in the six- 
teenth century, for when Cortez landed with his 
troops, the fair-skinned Spaniard was hailed as 
the lost leader of the forgotten tribe. Cortez, by 
his cruelty, quickly disillusioned them. 

In the Nahuatl tongue the name of the dead race 
was Quiché, but it is not known what they called 
themselves in their own language. No more is it 
known whence this race came. On the walls of 
Xochicaleo, Quetzalcoatl has left a portrait of him- 
self. The face is strong and fearless, the brow 
high, and the eyes are turned toward the west. 
Other figures appear that seem to be Buddhas, yet 
they wear on their heads the curving horns that 
are usually associated in the Orient with images 
of Vishnu. Everything points, as far as the carv- 
ings can reveal, to the Oriental origin of the archi- 
tect if not of the race itself. : ; 

What became of the Quichés is as puzzling as 
their origin. There is some evidence that the 
downfall began with the departure of the myste- 
rious Quetzalcoatl. It is certain that war did not 
end the nation’s existence, for no bones of defend- 
ing armies are found about the ruins. On the 
other hand, a large number of bones found in the 
crumbling houses suggest that pestilence may 
have been the destroyer. There are traces in the 
ruins, too, of earthquakes and of floods. 

Another thing that puzzles Professor Mena is 
the manner in which these people moved huge 
blocks of stone and hoisted them up to the = 
walls. It is forty-five miles from Xochicalco to the 
nearest quarry, and many of these blocks weigh 
over ten tons. As yet, no traces of machinery 
have been found. : 
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MADE IN MAINE. 


HE fruits of Maine philology are spicy in the 

mouth. Spring is the “jillpoke’” season in 
Maine. The jillpokes are forest products, and 
according to the New York Sun, the nearest they 
get to the seacoast is Livermore Falls on the 
Androscoggin River, Augusta on the Kennebec, 
and Bangor on the Penobscot. 


When men first began to cut down the big trees 
of Maine, and float the logs down the rivers in the 
spring some ancient pine poked itself into the 
jelly-! ke mud along the bank, and persisted in 
staying there, to the annoyahce of the river-drivers. 
Some inspired pioneer f:om Plymouth Colony 
called it a jellypoke. Who he was cannot now be 
learned, but he gave the language a new word. 

A log that misbehaved thus was henceforth a 
jellypoke, subject to such mutations as the lan- 
guage might undergo. The middle syllable was 
early dropped out, and there are living river- 
drivers who say that the word ought to be jellpoke 
instead of jillpoke, and that it was jellpoke when 
they were boys. To-day it is jillpoke, and with the 
change in pronunciation has come a broadening 
of the meaning. 

Any log that strands on bank, rock or island 
is called a jillpoke. Where several logs are piled 
up together, the log that started the trouble is 
designated as the jillpoke log. The word is applied 
to the human race. A man who is timid about 
making a business venture is a jillpoke. 

Did you ever hear of a “cavascacious” thing? 
Nobody knows where it came from, but in Maine 
itis applied as an adjective to designate something 
pleasant or agreeable. A fine day is a cavasca- 
cious day, and on the Fourth of om | people have 
a cavascacious time. It is accented on the first 
and third syllables. 

““Rowty” is another Maine word. 
disposition to stir up a row. 

“Bange” rimes with flange, and it means to make 
yourself a burden on somebody else. Sudden vis- 
itors, especially if unwelcome, are said to bange 
on the pocrte visited. A hen is bangeing when 
she settles down into the dirt and shakes it up 
among her feathers. This use of the word sug- 
gests its probable derivation from the Frene 
baigner, to bathe. 


It means a 
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IT WAS NOISY. 


HE Handelsreisender, or commercial traveler, 

is a disturbing element in the small Norwegian 
hotels, says Mr. H. K. Daniels in his book, “Home 
Life in Norway.” He comes and goes at all hours 
of the day and night, and is always accompanied 
by a racket which is not conducive to slumber. 


I remember one night, or rather early morning, 
being haled from blissful dreams by a terrific din. 
Doors were being slammed, heavy boxes dumped 
upon jthe landing. the sounds of scurrying feet 
were all over the house, and dominating the whole, 
like the oboe in the orchestra, was a stentorian 
voice demanding the production of a hot meal. 

“But,” stipulated the voice in a tone of uncom- 
promising truculence, as I got out of bed and 
proceeded to dress (further sleep being out of 
the question), “tell me, first, is this thing I have 
heard about your establishment true? because 
if it is, 1 prefer to bestow my patronage on some 
other house in town. Tell me, is this a noisy 
hotel?”’ 
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Victrola Needle 
30 cents for 200 


Medium Tone 





Victor Needle 


Scents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Soft Tone 





Victor Half-Tone Needle 


Scents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 
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Victor Fibre Needle 
50 cents per 100 
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and requirements. 


your home. 


The Victor system of changeable 
needles is the only way to 
get the perfect tone 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the best—is 


different with different selections. 


You will never be satisfied with any musical instru- 


ment which does not respond to your individual tastes 
How many times have you been 
actually irritated by hearing music played too loud, 
too fast, too slow, too low, or in some way which did 
not answer your desire at the moment? 


The only way you can be sure of having your 


music exactly the way you want it is to own an 
instrument which you can confro/ at all times to suit 
your varying desires. 


Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise this 


control, to give any selection the exact tone you wish, and to 
make the instrument constantly adaptable to your different 
moods and your varied demands for musical entertainment in 
Victor Changeable Needles can thus be compared 
to the pedals of the piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the 
bowing of the violin. 


Contrast these advantages of the Victor changeable needle 


Because the Victor 
s always subject to your 


complete control, it 
gives you more entertainment, more variety, more 
personal, individual satisfaction day in and day out. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to 


hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


system with the old style fixed or unchangeable point in other 
instruments, where all records must be played exactly alike and 
where there is no possi- 
bility of changing the 
sound volume or the 
tone quality. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Proof tires, Imported Roller 
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beral propositions and special offer we give on the first 
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ecial offer. NOT BUY a bicycleora pair of tires 
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How often have you pared it, just 
. to keep it down ? 
How many old- 

time, foolish treat- 

ments have you 
applied to it? 

Yet the corn re- 
mains, 

During all this 
time a million corns 
monthly have been 
taken out by Blue-jay. 
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How Long Have You 
Kept That Corn? 


Folks apply this little plaster, and 
the pain stops instantly. In 48 hours 
they remove the plaster, and the corn 
lifts out. 

No pain, no soreness, no discom- 
fort whatever. And no more doctoring 
of that corn. 

Think of it—a million corns monthly 
are ended in this way while you, in 
other ways perhaps, still treat the same 
old corns. 

Why not try the new way on one 
corn ? 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


| Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Hi Sample Mailed Free. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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THE CHEERING- UP CLUB 





**room teacher’’ of | 


| 


after the fortnight’s absence caused by the 
death of her mother. 


when Miss Pierce, the * 


T began in a natural and simple fashion | | Cheering-Up Club kept a collective eye on the | 
| juniors, and the ** yard teacher,’’ the unhappy 
the ninth-grade girls, returned to school | 


The girls were sorry for | 


Miss Pierce, who was a delicate and sensitive | 


little woman, and they found so many unob- 
trusive ways to lighten her grief and uplift her 
spirits that even the principal noticed it. 


‘*T feel very proud of ’02,’’ he said, when from home, and to comfort the unfortunate and 
he met at intermission one day the five girls | | help the careless among sixty girls is to under- 
who were the acknowledged leaders of the | take a large task. 

‘*Tt isn’t the most studious class I ever | 


class. 
had, but it is teaching us all lessons of thought- | 
fulness and kindness. ’’ 

The girls did not quite understand. They 
looked at him questioningly. 

‘*T speak of your behavior to Miss Pierce,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘If she had found you unsym- 
pathetic, or even careless, I question whether 
she could have borne the strain of the last few 
weeks. As it is, you have won a place in her 
heart of hearts. ’’ 

‘*But it’s no credit to us to be nice to Miss 
Pierce,’? Meta Day said, frankly. 
always been fond of her.’’ 

The principal gave them a quizzical glance. 
‘If you feel that you’re not-entitled to my 
compliment, you can earn it by being ‘nice’ 
to somebody you don’t like,’’ he answered. 
‘*There are plenty of people in the world who | 


need cheering up; and they are not all so | 


sweet and lovable as Miss Pierce.’’ 

‘*Yes, we might cheer up Miss Martin,’’ 
murmured Ethel Rankin, as the principal 
walked away. She made a wry face as she 
spoke, and three of the girls laughed; but | 
Helen Carr spoke at once. | 

‘‘Girls, ”’ she said, ‘‘let’s form a cheering-up | 
club to help people who are in trouble or people 
who are low-spirited by nature. Of course 
we couldn’t do anything that cost money, but 
we could try to be cheerful and encouraging 
and friendly, couldn’t we?’’ 

‘*Not always!’’ groaned Meta Day. ‘I’m 
down in the dumps myself half the time. ’’ 

‘“*You won’t think of your own ‘dumps’ if 
you are looking for somebody else to help,’’ 
Helen answered, wisely. 

And although Meta doubted that, the possi- 
bility was so alluring that she finally said, 
““T’ll see if it’s so, anyway. I’ll start with 
Miss Martin, too. Here goes to thank her for 
taking the trouble to show the class all those 
photographs this morning !’’ 

Now this was a brave beginning; for Miss 
Martin, the literature teacher, was a prim, 
sour, suspicious woman, who did her duty 
faithfully, but who seemed to care as little for 
thanks as for blame. Meta spoke to her, not- 
withstanding — and was not there a frosty 
twinkle in her eye as she nodded acknowledg- 
ment of the girl’s words? It seemed so to 
Meta. She went away content, to plan other 
kind things to say. 

To Ethel Rankin, the ‘‘editor-in-chief’’ of 
the school paper, her first chance to be kind 
came when one of the younger girls blundered 
ludicrously in a recitation. Ethel hastened 
to make a note of her misstatement. For the 
‘*Personals’’ column, which consisted largely 
of jokes and gibes, such an absurd remark 
was treasure-trove. 

But as Ethel finished her memorandum, she 
chanced to look up. The girl who had made 
the blunder was watching tearfully. Her face 
expressed apprehension as well as shame. Into 
Ethel’s mind came a recollection of the Cheer- 
ing-Up Club, and the thought that if it was 
sometimes kind to speak, it was kind at other 
times to be silent. 

No! If the girl so dreaded to have her 
mistake noticed, it should not be noticed. On 
a sudden impulse, Ethel held up her memoran- 
dum, tore it, shook her head, and smiled. 
The glance of relief and gratitude that the 
younger girl flashed across the room was worth 
far more than the trifling sacrifice, Ethel 
thought. 

Moreover, the incident put an idea into her 
head, and when next the five girls met, she 
promptly brought it forward. 

‘“*Girls,’’ she said, ‘‘if the other editors will 
agree, I’ll make a permanent contribution to 
the work of the Cheering-Up Club by abol- 
ishing our column of ‘Personals.’ I’ve seen 
a great light. A ‘Personal’ is likely to hurt a 
girl’s feelings, even though we don’t intend it 
Shall; and if we don’t print the ‘Personal’ 
and don’t hurt her feelings, we sha’n’t have 
to take time to cheer her up, shall we?”’ 

“Good idea.’? Helen Carr nodded. ‘‘We 
mustn’t mention the club, though, in that con- 
nection, or any other. It must be a kind of 
secret society. If the rest knew about it, some 
might say we were setting ourselves up to be 
better than other people, and it would spoil 
everything. ’’ 

She turned away 
small girl who had fallen and hurt herself | 
while running across the yard. The child’s | 
hurt healed quickly when a ninth-grade gir! | 
condescended to notice her and pet her. This | 


|of the five, had a quick temper and a keen | 
| sense of humor—-and once or twice it proved 


‘We've | 


| edly, the sour Miss Martin made a little speech. | 


| siderate of the feelings of others. 


to lift up and comfort a | | in Boston, and was famous for her 


was so very obvious that thenceforth the ; 
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woman whose duty it was to supervise them 
at recess, led 2 much happier life. 

Yet there were chances enough to be useful 
in the schoolroom and in their own class. 
Some one was always having a headache, or 
, losing her penholder, or setting up a grudge 





against a schoolmate, or importing trouble 


Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KID OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
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for our Free Catalog of 
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The members of the Cheering-Up Club had 
their personal trials, too. Marion Burt, one 


that that was a dangerous equipment with 
which to approach a sufferer who was either 
‘‘cantankerous”’ or ridiculous. Meta Day had 
seasons of despondency, when the club some- 
times labored with her. But the sure way to 
rouse her was, as Helen had predicted, to ‘‘set 
her at somebody else’’; and in the experience 
of each one of them, that proved an unfailing 
remedy for every ill. 

Very quietly the club wrought, smoothing | 
out small perplexities, winning small rewards. 
A larger recompense came to them one day, a 
week before graduation, when, most unexpect- 


‘**T shall say good-by to this class with sincere 
regret,’’ she suddenly declared, apropos of 
nothing in particular. ‘‘Its average rank will 
not be high; but I have never known a class | 
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possible to have a beauti 
stove all the time. It im- 
parts a thin, hard, brilliant 
luster that lasts. One 
application makes red 
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Imparts a smooth, 
white, firm finish 
that delights you. 
Ask your dealer 
for it and try it. This is the only way to prove 
it. You take no risk, for every dealer is bound 
by us to refund the money if not satisfactory. 
Don’t put it off, but try it next ironing day, 
and you'll never go back to the ordinary sticky, 
uncertain starch you have been using. If 
your dealer hasn't Flossy Starch yet, send his 
name and 10c. for full size package by parcel-pest. 
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so well-mannered, so appreciative, and so con- 


know to whom —’’ 

But there she stopped short, and took up the 
recitation again. 

The principal knew also. But he said noth- 
ing until, on graduation day, after the music 


I think 1 | 





and the pretty speeches were over, he had 
gathered the five girls, and with a great affec- 
tation of secrecy, backed them into a corner. 

‘How did you do it?’’ he whispered. 
‘*What was at the bottom of this conspiracy 
by which you have kept us all in good humor 
—made my sixteen teachers and my 600 girls 
a great big happy family ?’’ 

‘*T wonder if he means the club?’’ Helen 
Carr asked her mates. Then she turned to the 
principal. ‘*Perhaps—it may have had some- 
thing to do with it—we had a Cheering-l'p 
Club,’’ she confessed, ‘‘to—to try to make 
other people—er—comfortable, you know.’’ 

‘*And you’ve been—er—comfortable your- 
selves while you were pursuing the process ?’’ 

“Toa, a.” 

‘* Exactly.’’ The principal 
always turns out that way. 

‘*It has been a very happy year for all of | 
us,’’ the principal added, after a moment. | 
‘*The class spirit has been very cordial; the 
school spirit was never stronger; I have never 
known such good feeling to prevail before; and 
while you have been helping the rest of us, do 
you realize what the effect on your own char- 

acters has been? No, you can’t! But ru! 
tell you this: for the sake of yourselves, and | 
your families, and the world that so sorely 
needs it, keep the cheering-up spirit !’’ 





nodded. ,‘* It 


And they promised that they would try. 
| 
CASH OR SHORT CREDIT. | 

HEN, in 1750, Ebenezer Coffin of | 

‘“*The Crown and Beehive,’’ Corn- 

hill, Boston, imported fifteen barrels 

of pewter dishes, he did not foresee that a day 
would come when those plates and platters, 
porringers and drinking-cups, would be worth 
as many dollars as they were then worth shil- 








lings. Ebenezer Coffin thought little about the 





OME days when 
you feél nerv- 
ous, bilious, all 
out of sorts, does 
wt’ it occur to you 

that coffee drink- 
ing may be the 
cause of it all, 
sand do you try 
“.to break the 

habit? It’s hard 
to do unless you fall back on 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 

Then it’s easy, for this wonderful sub- 

stitute looks, smells and tastes so much 

like coffee that you can hardly tell it 
from the real thing. 

It nourishes, quiets the 

nerves, aids digestion, and 









is invigorating, not sim- 
ply stimulating. The only 
“*coffee’’ used to-day in 


thousands of homes. 
150 te 200 Cups te the Ib., 20 cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sunset Roofing 
a quality as there is made. We know 


AY 

. absolutely that it hasn't a superior. It 
is made in New England and we i 
it, for we are interested in the plant that manu- 




















factures it, and for that reason we are able to 
sell it direct from factory to consumer at the 
following wholesale prices: 


1 ply, $1.25 Per Roll. 

2“ 150 “ Pri 

ie 1.75 
108 square feet to the roll. 





Nails and cement 


free. You can pay twice as much money, but HH 


you will get no better roofing. This roofing isa | 
specialty of ours, and we are anxious to sell 
it to just as many people as possible, for we 
know that 


Whoever uses it will come back to 
us for Building Materials. 


To encourage its wider use, if you will send 
us your order for 10 rolls of Sunset Roofing, or 
get us an order from your neighbor for that 
amount, we will send you free, one of the 

fountain a pen equal to what 
you would pay $2.50 for at a store. 


BEST WALL BOARD 


on the market, takes the place of lath and 
plaster. Never swells nor shrinks, and makes 
an even, durable wall. 48 inches wide, all 
lengths. Cheaper than lath and plaster. 


Remember, too, that we supply all kinds of 
- mat at wholesale direct from 


We own the mills and we own the 
timber, and can save you money. If vou are 
going to build or repair a building, don’t begin 
to plan about it until you see our great whole- 


sale catalogue of building materials, sent free. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
400 Summer Street. Fitchburg, Mass. 














matter, except to try to dispose of the fifteen 





barrels, writes Miss Virginia Robie, in ‘*By- 
Paths in Collecting,’? and to that end he 
composed a long advertisement that appeared 
the next month in The Post Boy, in which 
his wares were offered ‘‘very cheap for Cash 
or Short Credit. ’’ 


Cornhill in those days was full of picturesque 
signs, and none was more so than the said 
Coffin’s. A green beehive suggested the in- 
dustry of the shoj —— and a huge gilt 
crown proclaimed the fact that he was a — 
subject of his majesty, Kin George i. 
Opposite was ‘‘The Basket of mons, ”” and 
a few doors below, ‘‘The Blue Glove,’’ where. 
contrary to expectation, ‘Fine Molasses in all 
its Original Purity’’ was sold. 

Strange combinations were found within 
these colonial salesrooms. Harbottle Dorr, at 
‘* The Sheaf of Wheat,’’ dealt in pewter spoons 
and Manchester ruffles; Increase Paddlock, at 
‘*The Golden Cock, ’’ in snuff-boxes and India | 
china; while Desire Todd and Elizabeth Pur- 
cell furnished their patrons with quill 





and London bonnets, *‘likewise Bohea ‘Tea, 
with gossip, each day at Four.’ | 
Women were merchants in those days. Mary | 


Jackson, at the sign of ‘‘The Tankard,’’ had | 
at one time the largest pewtering establishment 
orringers. 
She also supplied her fellow molders with 
French and English models. Pewter played 
a a part in colonial households. In 





many homes it was the only tableware. After 
the Revolution it lost its prestige, and slowly 
gave place to English crockery. 











“Tested and Approved.” 


When goods are bought in open market un- 
beknown to the maker, subjected to the most 
rigid kind of examination and chemical analy- 
sis, and come through stamped, “‘‘tested and 
approved,” there isn’t much doubt about their 
being pure and fit for food. This is the report 
just issued by L. B. Allyn, Chemist in the Pure 

town of Westfield, after his examination 
and analysis of 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


The fact is, it’s the real old-fashioned home-made 
mince, based on the rec- 
ipe of one of the old- 
time New England house- 

keepers. esent - day | 
}/ grandmothers say it 
tastes just as mince 
pie used to taste when 
they were children. 








treat, try Grandmoth- 


look for it on the gro- 
cer’s shelves. 


Whipple Co-operative Co. 
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you want a genuine | | 


Natick, Mass. a!) 9 








GENUINE 


DIAMOND 
RING 


Very Brilliant. 






Perfect Cutting. 





Finest White. 
T LAST we have found just the 
A sort of a present we want for our 
workers. We have completed 
arrangements with one of the leading 
diamond importers for an unlimited 
supply of a most beautiful Diamond 
Ring. These Rings we propose to 
present to our subscribers in return 
for the service rendered itn introdu- 
cing The Companion to new readers 












































Each stone will be specially selected to 
our order, over ¥ carat in weight, of the 
finest white, perfectly cut, and full of 
sparkle and brilliancy. The diamond will 
be mounted in a Ladies’ 14k Solid Gold 
Ring with Tiffany-Belcher setting. This is 
a Ring you will be proud to own and wear 
and one which will give you a great deal of 
pleasure, All who see it willadmire it and 
congratulate you upon your good fortune 


(UR a 


This Ring Will Cost You 
Absolutely Nothing 


One of these beautiful Diamond Rings 
will be sent by insured mail to any Com- 
panion subscriber who sends us eight new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
(See subscription Conditions, page 590, in 
The Companion of Oct. 24, 1912.) Or 
the Ring will be sold to any one for $20. 
We will buy this Ring back, returning 
the fall price you paid us for it, any time 
within one year of purchase, if for any 
reason you wish to return it. Be sure 
to send size when ordering. 





im 


ULAR nti 

T Thi Take eight or ten 
ry 1S. copies of The Com- 

hd containing a complete Serial 

Story. Let a prospective subscriber 

read them, and then see how quickly 

he will give you his subscription 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Better than noe es 
Cleansing Everything 


The great National Soap 
Powder. Millions of par- 
‘ticular women use 


soapine 


because it has won their 
confidence by cleansing 
without injury to fabric, 
hands or paint. 
Don’t get side-tracked—if 
the whale is not on the 
package don’t accept it. 


5 Cents. All Dealers. 
Every one knows the whale package. 
KENDALL MFG. CO., Providence, R. I. 














So Many New England Housewives 
Nowadays Use 


HATCHET BRAND 


Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


that our seven factories are kept busy 
supplying the demand. There were 


7,000,000 Cans Sold During 1912 


in the New England States alone. 1913 will 
see this proud record broken and passed. 
Your grocer and provision dealer will supply 
you with HATCHET brand. Our trade- 
mark—on every can—protects you from infe- 
rior goods. Are you using this high-quality, 
reasonably-priced brand in your home? 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 











/'MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“Tf it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’ 
“How to Make 


free booklet, 


s 


Salads and Sandwiches.” 


mem LL. SLADE CO., 





BOSTON. 
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nourishment. 


meaning into the bread question. 


RESULTS than the best flour you have ever tried. 


| Bye is the cheapest — 
food in the world 


UNHNIE ese 
p FLOUR & fom 


makes the best and cheapest bread. 
cents more than most flours—that is why it is cheapest. 
The trifle extra is your best investment because it en- 
ables us to produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water-absorbing 
power, and at the same time a more perfect flour for 
Daniel Webster Flour has put new 


av 





It costs a few 


It will bring more 





DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 


for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 














THIS IS THE WAY WE STAND BACK OF OUR PRODUCT 


WMP OUR GUARANTEE. fyendyou have ever beled after using one bes 


or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and the price 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 








will be refunded and charged to us. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 
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+ WALL TENTS 

ss Length and Breadth Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent 
ws 06 7)«=CX «7 feet 7 feet 3 feet $ 6.00 
Gs} 6 7Cl x «DO feet 7 feet 3 feet 7.00 
“| 9% x 12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 12.00 
‘. _ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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- Get Ready for Summer 





The 
Wall Tents 
we offer 
here 
are especially 
adapted for 
camping. 


They are 
made of 8-oz. 
duck 
and will give 
good 


service. 


oo PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY FREIGHT 


OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- 


erie 


able addition to a tent equipment. 


protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. 


In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 


We can 


supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding 


size Tent. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Stara tara rar ote 





The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 
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